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The Austrian and Prussian Governments, alarmed at the 
growth of a “ third Power” in Germany formed out of the petty 
States, proposed to the Diet to allow them to invade Schleswig, not 
as instruments of the Diet, but as Great Powers. The Diet 
refused, and Vienna and Berlin instantly intimated that they 
could not permit the Diet to become aggressive, that they took the 
matter into their own hands, and that they would themselves 
invade Schleswig. The ground of their invasion would not, how- 
ever, be the indivisibility of the Duchies, or the claims of the Duke 
of Augustenburg, but the breach of the promise made on 20th 
January, 1852, when Herr Bluhme, Danish Minister, accepted the 
“views of the Courts of Berlin and Vienna, more especially in re- 
spect to the non-incorporation of Schleswig with the Kingdom.” 
The war, therefore, if there is war, is strictly international, and 
its results will be subject to the action of diplomacy. 





This change of object in the struggle is regarded in many 
quarters, and particularly by Her Majesty's Government, as pacific 
in tendency. It has undoubtedly removed t!e danger, at one time 
very imminent, that England might be compelled to strike in; but 
we cannot perceive that the danger of the original war is 
removed. The Danes show no sign of yielding whatever, and 
will bayonet Austrians quite as heartily as Saxons; the Swedes 
are urging their King to afford them help, and King Christian, 
even if willing to arrange a “transaction,” may not have the 
power. Prussia and Austria are urging forward armies of some 
25,000 men each, and if the Danes resist there is no predicting to 
what height German wrath may not blaze. It was stated on 
Thursday that the Danes would withdraw the constitution, but all 
they seem to have promised is to leave the matter to Parliament. 
On the whole, we take it, the chance of a European war has been 
much diminished, but that of a local war remains. 


Between the action of the Diet and of M. Reuter it is not in 
mortal brain to decide what the minor German Powers are about. 
The popular statements are that Saxony, Hanover, Bavaria, Wur- 
temburg, and their colleagues, are enraged at the Austro-Prussian 
decision; that they have protested, and received explanations ; 
that they have, nevertheless, pushed their troops to the extreme 
north-cast frontier of Holstein; that they intend either to raise a 
popular war, or to fight Austria and Prussia, or to form a separate 
confederation, under the protection of the Emperor of the French 
All this looks exceedingly dreamy, and it seems at least as probable 
that the minor Powers will back sulkily out of the fray, will ana- 
thematize Austria and Prussia, will refuse to accede to any arrange- 
ment finally adopted, and will a century or two hence find another 
opportunity for re-opening negotiations. The Germans will dis- 
like that postponement, but the dislike of a nation which cannot 
rid itself of nine and thirty kings when it only wants one is not 
of very great political import. The Germans are a great people, 
but they want motive power. 


We wonder if it ever occurs to diplomatists to read M. Reuter’s 
tlegrams. If they do disturb their judgments andggpoil their 
information by committing that folly, they have, at least, one 
reward—the enjoyment of a full and perfect travesty of their own 
peculiar dialect. Imagine a sane being paying for this kind of 
rubbish flashed all the way from Madrid on ‘Tuesday last :— The 
President of the Council has declared, in the Cortes, that the 








nominating all its representatives. The statement, though re- 
peated on all sides, is incredible ; but M. de Morny openly said in 
the Chamber that if Paris were the brain of “ France, France had 
a good heart and a bad head.” So has the Chamber over which 
he presides. M. de Morny is not expected to know much history, 
but he might, at least, remember that Parisians forgive anything 
sooner than insult to Paris, which, if neither heart nor brain, is at 
least the nervous centre of all France. 


The Right Hon. 'T. M. Gibson, President of the Board of Trade, 
addressed his constituents at Ashton on the 20thinst. Ie made a 
speech, on which it has been our duty to animadvert in 
another column, but we must here add that he spoke out honestly 
and bravely about American affairs, believed that the war would 
terminate slavery, held the South guilty of having begun it, main- 
tained that the sole object of the secession was to establish a great 
slave empire, denied that the South was for free trade, and finally 
denounced “the rebellion as a revolt against democracy, free 
labour, and the rights of nature.” Speeches like these, coupled 
with articles like the one published in the present number of the 
Edinburgh on the “ The Negro Race in America ”—the ablest and 
most passionless summary which has yet appeared,—show that 
opinion is steadily swinging round, Mr. Milner Gibson was always 
for freelom, but he would not be quite so decided if he were not 
tolerably sure of his audience 





The Dean of Westminster has given two fine lectures at Edin- 
burgh on the Hebrew monarchy in the time of Solomon. He 
treated him as the “true type of an Asiatic monarch,” quoting 
Hegel's just observation, that ‘Europ: could have had no 
Solomon.” ‘To have had miy such characters in the Bible 
would have degraded it to the level of ordinary history ; to have 
one such was necessary to show that the concern we instinctively 
take in such men has a place in the designs of Providence and 
the lessons of revelation.” Solomon was, said the Dean, the 
great secular monarch anl thinker of the East, who understood 
the importance of foreign affairs for his kingdom, an] the value of 
a Board of Trade, imported horses from Egypt, concluded a com- 
mercial treaty with Phoenicia, opened up a commerce with the Red 
Sea, extended it even to Spain—“the Peru of the ol worl l”—whenece 
came fleets of gold, silver, peacocks, and apes,---and huilt the Tem- 
ple (in proportions then considere | most splendid) to serve as the 
effective centre of the nation, an] yet did not affect to conceal 
from himself that the “ [leaven of heavens cannot contain Thee, 
how much less this house that I have builded!” Ie judged his 
people himself, with the rule sagacity and sovereign off-hand 
justice of a shrewd Oriental who loved his people. He devoted 
himself to natural science, and was probably the first pro- 
fessor of botany and natural history. ‘The Song of Solomon, 
suggested Dr. Stanley, may have expressed that delight in 
nature as nature which we associate so little with the Ilebrew 
poetry. His Proverbs express the secular and worllly—Dr. 
—Stanley might have said selfish—side of human shrewdness, 
for Solomon hal in him much of the flavour of Dr. Franklin, 
and “ Poor Richard” has taken his cus from such sayings as 
“He that is surety for a stranger shall smart for it, and he that 
hateth suretiship is sure.” Well might Dr. Stanley say that they 
are “ona lower level than the Psalms.” ‘The Dean dil fine literary 
justice, however, to the mach misunderstood book of Ecclesiastes, 
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in which he distinguished with true subtlety the double current of 
fecling,—the ‘‘ two voices” of cynical despair and of immortal 
faith which Tennyson delineates as conversing together in the 
breast of a modern doubter, in one of the finest of modern poems. 
The lectures were in many respects an era in the progress of 
popular knowledge of the Bible. 


On Thursday the appeal in the Leigh Sunday hay making case 
came on for a hearing before the Court of Queen’s Bench, when 
all the judges indulged themselves in making fun of the Sunday 
Act, showing how badly the law was defined, and how unjust in 
effect it was. The form of the appeal was an application by the 
farmer Cleworth for a certiorari to bring up the conviction with 
a view to quash it, as made without jurisdiction. The rule had 
been obtained, and now Mr. Mellish appeared to show cause on 
behalf of the Leigh magistrates against the rule being made abso- | 
lute. The words of Charles IL.’s Act were, “That no tradesman, | 
artificer, workman, or labourer, or other por son whatsoever, shal 
do any worldly labour, business, or work of their ordinary calling 
upon the Lord’s Day, works of necessity and charity alone ex- 
cepted.” ‘The question discussed was whether the general words, 
‘no other person whatsoever,” really meant what they said, or whether 
hey were to be interpreted to mean “no other person of the same 
sort.” If the larger interpretation were to be taken, it would 
exclude working a ship at sea except in cases of storm and tempest, 
which would come within the exemption. The gentlemen farmers 
of Charles II. never thought of bringing themselves within the ope- 
ration of the Act, and it must be interpreted, therefore, clearly in the 
narrow, not in the wide, sense, as an Act inflicting penalties on the 
labourer employed, but not on the responsible employer. Mr. 
Justice Crompton concurred, perhaps the more willingly because 
this interpretation stamps the Act as both foolish and unjust ; with 
that the Bench had nothing to do. He remarked that a barber's 
apprentice would be liable under it for shaving a customer ona 


Sunday, 


thought shaving a work of “ necessity,” but was quickly put down | 


by the Lord Chief Justice, who said that, “ looking at the aspect 
of many gentlemen, it did not appear to be so.” Each judge 
iaving had his separate fling at the Act, the rule for the certiorari 
was made absolute, and Mr. Cleworth’s case—at least for that stage 
of the business—gained. 

Sir George Grey has had a further correspondence with the 
Derbyshire magistrates about the Townley case. The visiting 
justices and magistrates intimate their conviction that any inquiry | 
into Townley’s lunacy after the trial should have been publicly 
conducted, the evidence being taken on oath, in the ordinary way 
direc ted by law when the sanity of a person possessed of property 

is at stake. Sir George Grey replies that he had no power to 
institute such an inquiry with evidence on oath, as the provision 
in the case of a person possessed of property is a special one, not 
extending to lunacy in a criminal. He admits, however, that the 
Lunacy Commissioners’ report left him very much where he was 
before with regard to Townley’s insanity, and he does not repeat 
the assertion, which we see has been in many quarters half with- 
drawn, that the statute under which he acted left him no dis- 
cretion. The correspondence has brought out the new anomaly 
that the present law, while providing for a most expensive and 
punctilious examination into the state of mind of rich men sup- 
posed to be mad, is quite willing to admit the madness of a 
criminal, on the joint belief of four people who found their 
Opinion on evidence which a jury has carefully considered and 
pronounced inadequate,—the twelve men provided with the best 
possible materials for judging of the truth being by law out- 
weighed by four who have had no such opportunity, and judge by 
personal impressions. 





M. Drouyn de Lhuys’ circular on the Schleswig-Holstein ques- 
tions has been published, and is certainly not less offended and 
offensive in its mention of England than we anticipated. The 
Kimperor intimates that, had the Congress been general, 
the German Diet would not have objected to appear at it, 
aud discuss its own particular difficulty; but that it has 
more than once refused to discuss this single question with 
European Powers, and without the consent of the Diet the 
Emperor cannot give his own. It was a most lamentable 
mistake, says M. Drouyn de Lhuys, that the Diet was not 
asked to concur in the arrangement of 1852, and he roundly | 
characterizes the London Conference of 1852—Lord Palm: er- | 
stou’s achievement—as “ an impotent work.” Clearly there 
is not at present much love lost between the French and English 
Cabinets. 


but net the barber who bids him shave. Mr Mellish | 


Mr. E. Baines, member for Leeds, on Thursday addressed to the 
local Chamber of Commerce a speech very different from the last 
he uttered in Leeds. Instead of eulogizing all Peers, he talked 
for an hour most sensibly about the advance of British com. 
meree. He urged very strongly the suggestion first put for. 

| ward at Bradford for charging some Minister specifically with the 
| care of our commercial relations ; noticed a congress just held ip 
Paris for the classification of sugars; advised the registration of 
partnerships; warned Leeds of the inevitable reaction in the wool 
manufacture; thought that the country, apart from the Govern. 
ment, was spending too fast ; believed there were too many joint- 
shoal: companies afloat, and ented that ‘a high rate of discount 
would serve to check or destroy a very great number of them. All 
| periods of inflation followed, he said, upon periods of solid prog. 
| perity, and this period of solid prosperity had lasted a very long 
|W hile. Liverpool wants that warning even more than Leeds, 
| People there seem to think that cotton is to remain for ever at 
| four times its nominal price, and buy as if a fall were as infre. 
quent as an earthquake. 

“‘ God,” said Frederick the Great, “is usually on the side of the 
bigg-st battalions,” and Herr von Bismark is of the same opinion, 
In a speech on the position of his Government, made when demand- 
ing a loan, he declared that the opinions supported by a majority 
of European bayonets usually gained the day. He would uphold 
the treaty of 1852, not because it was right, but because it was 
opportune ; for, if abolished, Denmark would have a right to incor- 
porate Schleswig without interference from Germany. Finally, he 
asserted, with characteristic impudence, that he wished to conduct 
the affair with means granted legally by the House, but if they re- 
fused him, he should take the means wherever he could. ‘The Louse 
rejected the loan, but took no further action, and the Prussian 
troops are in full march for an object the House formally refuses 
to sanction. The Prussian majority of the Chamber submit to all 
this; but they have at last done one able thing. ‘They have pro- 
| posed to increase the pay of the soldiers instead of increasing their 
term of service, and to give them better food and clothing. This 
the Crown certainly cannot do, and the offer is, therefore, a bold 
bid for military support, and has occasioned much criticism in 
Prussia. It seems to be thought doubtful whether the army, which 
is badly paid, badly fed, and wretchedly clothed, may not accept 
the offer. 

This short table, giving the German subjects of each German 
State, materially facilitates opinions on any German question :— 











| Austria one 12,802,944 | Baden ... w+ 1,369,291 
Prussia ih oe 804 | Hesse Cassel ... = 738,454 
Bavaria “te ee 4,689,837 Hesse Darmstadt... 856,907 
Saxony pon e. 2,225,240) Luxemburg ... .-. 421,088 
Janover ove --- 1,888,070} | Saxon Duchies one 742,907 
Wurtemburg «- 1,720,708 | Brunswick and Nassau 739,971 
Free Cities .. ose 465,516 | Oldenburg, &e. oe 613,874 
The Mecklenburgs .., 650,821 | The Little States $08 326,574 


The total is 42,675,157; but it must be remembered that for 
warlike purposes Austria rules twenty-three millions and Prussia 
four millions not included in this table. The population of Den- 
mark minus Holstein is only 1,800,000, that of Sweden and 
Norway only 4,800,000. 

There is a lull in American news which will scarcely be broken 
for another month. The weather keeps the armies from moving, 
and both sides are very diligently completing their levies. ‘The few 
items of news which have arrived this week are slightly unfavour 
able to the Federals, the Confederates pushing them northward in 
the Shenandoah valley ; but they are gaining ground in Texas, are 
inducing Maryland to emancipate, and are planting military 
colonies down the Mississippi. ‘Ihe principal topic in New York 
seems to be the struggle about exchanging prisoners, the South 
refusing to give up negro soldiers or men who have commanded 
negroes. The 38,000 Confederates now in Northern hands are, 
however, to be massed in General Butler's department, that officer 
thinking he has a plan for compelling the South to give way. 





The Scotsman publishes a noteworthy sketch of the Duke of 
Athole, who died on the 16th inst., of cancer of the throat. He 
seems to have been a man of a type unusual in Europe—a real 
Highlander, who lived always in his kilt, made hunting and 








j and a Higlilander’s heart, he belonged to a type which is passing 


sheep- breeding his occupations, exacted merciless service from all 
under him, yet was essentially kindly and good. ‘Though an 
imperious, hot-tempered man, he was beloved by his clan, and 
ruled his iprritory more like a little king than an English noble. 
His conduct in leading off a parting hurrah to the Queen, while 
/ dying, consciously dying, of cancer in the throat, has great- 


|hess in it. A blunt, strong man, with a Highlander’s fierceness 
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away, which, perhaps, had better pass away, but which broke up | 
the “dull uniformity of decorous dead respectability as a big | 
poulder breaks a flat prospect. | 


| 

A number of zealous humanitarians, including Lord Ebury and 
many mein ders of the House of Commons, have allressel a rather 
jnopportune memorial to Sir George Grey, the Governor of New 
Zealand, approving emphatically of his conciliatory policy towards 
the Maories, and trying to strengthen his hands against the sup- 
posed friends of the so-called “ confiscation ” policy in New Zea- 
Jand, with which Sir George Grey is now, we imagine, absolutely 
jdentifiel. Sile by side with this malépropos address of confi- 
dence and encouragement was published a despitch from the Duke 
of Neweastle to Sir George Grey, conveying in no obscure 
language What amounts to a sharp reprimand for his ungenerous 


attempt to throw blame on the Government of his predecessor. 
As to the so-called “ confiscation ” policy, we believe it to be by far 
the best hope of the Maori race, and have discussed it at length in 
another column. At all events, the memorialists should have 
known that it is the present governor, not the enemies of the 
Maori, who first initiated that policy in the case of the large block 
of land at Tataraimaka, near New Plymouth. 


Ona Monday night, a Working Men's Club anl Institution was 
opened in the Unign Hall, Artillery Street, Bishopsgate Street, Mr. 
G. J. Goschen, the member for the City, in the chair. The chair- 
man madea speech of much ability, in which he remarked that in 
the present day in England there was a remarkable dowble movement 
going on, the working classes striving to bereckoned among the cul- 
tivated classes and the cultivate. class°s striving to be reckoned 
among the working classes. Amongst the former was growing up a 
z2al for culture, among the latter a zeal forlabour. This is, we believe, 
a true picture, and it is impossible to say which of the two classes 
is the most urgently in want of some share in the birth- 
right of the other. Probably labour without culture is in a more 
hopeful condition than culture without labour. We are happy 
tosee that Mr. Goschen has been chosen to second the address on 
the opening of Parliament. 


Lord Lyttelton has written a good letter to the Duily News, 
appealing for funds on behalf of the Working Men’s Club and 
Institute Union, in which we have more than once expressed our 
own deep interest. Lord Lyttelton points out how much the society 
has already done in forming local clubs of the highest value 
to the working men, and how much its aid is sought by individuals 
anxious to know how effectually to begin, and needing even a little 
money aid in beginning, though they soon run alone. ‘ Current 
expenditure,” says Lord Lyttelton, ‘is made up of small sums, 
which are within the reach of working men of provident habits ; 
the first cost requires a block sum, which though not large is just 
what the working classes cannot command.” ‘lo aid in such initial 
efforts both by money and advice,—advice, we must say, which in 
drawing up the rules for the new society is even more valuable 
than money,—is the object of the Central Union. In one year 
the Union has expended 700/., and its annual income is only 1507. 
There cannot be a clearer case of pecuniary crisis, and we trust 
this valuable society may pass through it and be established on a 
firm foundation. 


Mr. Coningham is to resign his seat for Brighton immediately 
on the opening of Parliament, and there are two Liberal candidates 
alrealy in the field—Mr. Dumas, a Whig, who has sent down an 
agent to lecture on his behalf, and has not, we believe, a chance ; 
and a Mr. Otway, who, if he be elected, will not be a member of 
Parliament for the first time. He has been adopted by the 
Radicals at a great meeting of that party, and will probably 
carry the day. The railway workmen have it almost all their own 
way at Brighton, and if they are unanimous for Mr. Otway, Mr. 
Otway will probably get in. 





A correspondent of the Munchester Guardian draws a frightful 
picture of the Bethnal Green of that city, two long rows of houses 
stretching along an open space which was once a cemetery, but is 
now covered with human ordure. The inhabitants are so bad 
that decent folk cannot live among them, but there are no schools, 
no sanitary arrangements, no signs of even the beginning of civili- 
zation. The rich desert the inhabitants of such spots, the law, 
which might at least compel education, takes no heed of them till 
they have graduated in crime ; and as Manchester grows rich and 
rolls to the suburbs the neglect increa-es every day. Wherefore, as 
Earl Russell says, and comfortable Liberals repeat every day, let 





us all “rest and be thankful,” till some day the elephant looks 
behind his own ears and sees how big he is. We shall neither rest 
nor be thankful then. 


‘The papers are full of the deaths of very old people carried off 
by the recent cold. ‘Twelve nonagenarians died last week, and in 
this at least two persons said to be over a hundred. The oldest re- 
corded is a laly of 107, who married for the first time at sixty. 
We entertain a good deal of suspicion about these very high 
figures. ‘That people do reach a hundred is certain, but every year 
above that increases the necessity for strict evidence. The state- 
ments of centenarians about themselves are not worth a straw, and 
as they must have outlived all contemporaries, documentary evi- 
dence, old Bibles, or baptismal certificates, are alone trust- 
worthy. Age exaggerates itself to the imagination, nonagenarians 
generally feeling like the villager who said she “ did not know her 
age accurate, but it warn’t less than one thousand.” 


Sidney Smith declared that the Americans must have something 
in them, for they had invented a new kind of wit, and the Times of 
Monday publishes an excellent illustration of the saying. A Yankee 
had just cured a chimney, and was telling a friend how it “ drawed.” 
“Pretty soon after we got the chimney down the other end 
up, I missed one of the chairs out of the room, and directly I see’d 
another of ‘em shooting towards the fireplace. Next the table went, 
and I see the back log going up. Then I grabbed the old woman 
under one arm and the baby under t’other and started ; but just 
as I got to the door I see’d the cat going across the floor backwards, 
holding on with her claws to the carpet, yelling awfully. It 
wasn't no use. I just see her going over the top of the chimney, 
and that was the last of her.” An Englishman telling the same 
story would not have troubled himself with the minute description 
of the attitude of the cat, which for the instant makes the absurdity 
seem possible. 


The stock of bullion in the Bank of England having declined 
to 12,974,109/., being a deficiency compared with last week of 
734,488/., the directors have advanced their minimum quotation for 
money to 8 per cent. In the open market, the rate for the best 
paper is now 7}. 


About 1,000,000/, in bullion, including 245,0002. to the East, 
has been exported this week. A shipment of about 500,000/. has 
been made from Marseilles. 





The rate of exchange at Shanghai has advanced to 6s. 6d., or 
more than 3 per cent. worse for this country. 


The Council for India have disposed of 400,000/. in bills, at 
previous rates. 


The new French Loan has been done on the Paris Bourse at 3 
premium. 


In the Stock Exchange almost general heaviness has prevailed. 
Greek bonds show a fall equal to about 8 per cent., and nearly all 
other securities, both home and foreign, have declined in price. 
Consols were at their lowest point for the week on Wednesday, 
when they sold at 904. 


Consols, which left off on Saturday last at 903, 91, for money, 
and 914, 4, for account, closed yesterday at 90}, }, for transfer, 
and 903, 3, for time. 





Subjoined is a comparison of yesterday's closing prices of the 
leading Foreign Securities, with the latest quotations of Friday 
week :-— 

Friday, Jan. 15. Friday, Jan. 22. 
pa : 24 


Greek oo ° 2 . 2 
Do, Coupous - ° 11} oe 10 
Mexican *e oe joi? on oe 35g os 35 
Spanisa Passive ++ ee ee oe Sig - 334 
Do. Certificates eh cee be 134 = _ 
Turkish 6 per Cents., 1353.. ae + an) Bf enh 
a 1362., a “ 67 oa 66 
Consolidés.. ae os 47 464 


The latest transactions in the leading British Railways yester - 
day and on Friday week were as follows :— 
Friday, Jan.15. ‘Friday, Jan. 22. 
li _ izl 


Caledonian .. oe os oe oe q 
Great Eastern oe oe o . 49} es oat 
Great Northern... es oe ee 1274 ee 1258 
Great Western... .. ee oe ee bos ° boy 
Laueashire and Yorkshire oe ee 1103 104 
London and Brighton os se os 108 ‘ lt 3 
London and North Westera oe os 107} ° 107 
London, Chatham, and Dover ° 135 ee 3 
Midland ee on oe ee oe Lis} ° 129 
North Eastern, Berwick = ee 1034 1035 
Jo. fork ee on ee 9U ee WF 
West Midland, Oxford ee eo - 4u oe iv 
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| le to tl tP hat Scblcowig should sett 
made to them as great Powers, that Schleswig should yn 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. incorporated, and. failing that fulfilment, would wat tee 
en province as a material guarantee. By this adroit announor. 
THE GERMAN DANGER. meut they hoped to satisfy the German crave for inter. 
HE question which underlies all Dano-German difficulties | ference for Schleswig while bringing tle question fairly 
has risen this week to the top, and the result of its emer- | down within the range of international law, and the effect 
gence is, on the whole, pacific. The two great German Houses | of the decision, if not peaceful, is at least pacific, for 
are, or think they are, exposed to two permanent dangers, the | in the first place it enables all parties to evade the Euro. 
fear of which affects their policy much more than any possible pean bond, the treaty of 1852, and so localizes the war, and 
action, or fuilure to act,in Denmark. ‘The first is the realiza- | secondly, it enables the Danes or their King to re-open nego- 
tion of the idea of unity. Germany they feel may, under |tiations. Even if Schleswig is invaded if is simply invaded, 
certain circumstances, be seized with a passion for unity strong | and does not cease to be Danish until the negotiations which 
enough to affect the troops, and then all Governments now | must precede any international transfer have been com- 
existing will shrivel up like the petty tyrannics of Italy, the | pleted. 
Hohenzollerns be as powerless as the Archdukes, the Haps- England, therefore, at all events, is out of the technical 
burgs as the Bourbons of Naples. This danger is always) scrape. The Danes really did promise not to incorporate 
present, and should Germany onee be involved in a great | Schleswig, and so long as they are only asked to keep that 
popular war, and be at first defeated would become almost | promise, England has a very indifferent case for overt interfer- 
certain, the nation, unable to accept defeat, following the first | ence. Ou the other hand, Denmark not losing her province may 
leader who offered it military success. The experience of | be induced to consent to hold it on the terms—annoying as they 
1848, during which the monarchies went down like houses of | may be—on which she through her King consented it should 
eards, and in which one regular army fought for unity on the | beheld. The Act of Union may be dissolved, but the depend. 
field, has sapped the great Princes’ confidence, and their first | ence of Schleswig upon the Danish King still remains intact, 
care now is to anticipate the German revolution. The second | and the integrity of the monarchy, such as it is, is so far pre- 
fear is of a third German State, a confederation within the | served. It is a most unsatisfactory arrangement, but iu view 
Confederation, able to hold its own in Europe, ending the | of the difficulty her allies will feel in supporting so poor a 
Austrian and Prussian leadership, and perhaps uniting in close | ‘‘ case,” of her excessive disproportion of force, and of the 
alliance with the Emperor of the French. That seems to ruin defeat might entail, Denmark may yield as Holland did in 
Englishmen, accustomed to regard Germany as at once inactive la nearly similar juncture. From the instant France announced 
and patriotic, a somewhat dreamy fear; but it was realized in | her resolve to defend the revolted Belgians, the King of the 
1812 and in every tenth-rate German town one may hear to- | Netherlands ceased to struggle, refused to slaughter his sub- 
day the ominous words a “ Confederation of the Rhine.” The | jects in a hopeless fight, and submitted avowedly to “ force 
question of Schleswig-Holstein, the sudden furor among the , majeure.” Denmark may see fit to follow that example. 
people, the willing or frightened submission of the inferior; The effect, as we have said, of the recent moves is distinetlr 
Courts, the mobility of the Saxon and Hanoverian armies, | pacific, but it would be idle to deny that the danger is still 
the determined resolutions passed at Stuttgardt, Dresden, | extreme. Of the three parties to the contest two at least are 
Munich, and Frankfort have made both these dangers real. | madly excited, and will regard any compromise whatever as a 
It is understood in Germany that, with Holstein free, the | humiliation. The Danes, as a nation, are decided that their 
National-yerein will have one State upon which it can depend, | course is to defend the Eider, and perish, if they must perish, 
and one State, however small, can keep the Revolution alive. | with their arms in their hands. In an address to the 
A chicf pledged to unity and in possession of Kiel might be-| King, submitted by the Rigsraad, they inform him, with 
come to Germany what Victor Emanuel has been to Italy—a_ ill-concealed hauteur, that though the nation be small it is 
flag or beacon fire. The revolt in the Diet, moreover, has/| fully developed, and intends to live and die free and indepen- 
sufficed almost of itself to ereate the dreaded third Power. dent. On the very first symptom of hesitation to sign the com- 
The main idea of Austria and Prussia in consenting to the | mon constitution, King Christian was assailed by Copenhagen 
Confederation was that, united, they would rule it, or) with shouts of ‘Long live Charles the Fifteenth !” and should 
disunited, paralyze its action. That idea was correct, | he yield at last the islands may carry out that threat. They, 
as the experience of forty years has proved; but they | at least, are beyond all fear of German arms, and a very large 
neglected to secure for themselves a distinct majority of votes. | partyin them believes that the union of Scandinavia, ultimately 
They relied on their long-tried influence in the minor Courts, | inevitable, may as well arrive at once. Should this be the 
and forgot that those Courts, powerful as they were, were | resolve of the capital, it is more than probable that it will be 
powerful only through the obedience of fragments of a nation. | that of the army also, and Denmark, resolved on the 
The moment, therefore, that a ferment arose strong enough to| worst, may risk a war which can do no more than make 
coerce the Princes, Austria and Prussia found that, though | her a Swedish province. One charge of bayoncts across 
united, they were still in a minority. The petty Courts firs | the Eider bridge, the advance of a single regiment into Hol- 
combined to outvote their representatives, and then combined | stein, would very soon bring the matter to the arbitration of 
again to secure themselves from punishment. The Dict could | the sword. On the other hand, the Dict though awed shows 
act independently of the great States, and the third German | 4 stubborn disinclination to surrender its prey. Saxony 
Power was not only formed, but so formed as at once to! openly refused to allow Austrian troops a passage. ‘The King 
assume the lead. of Hanover could barely be persuaded not to resist Austria by 
The crisis came on the vote for the invasion of Schleswig. force. The Diet of Wurtemburg has ordered the army to be 
Up to this time the Diet had acted as an internal power, and | placed on a war footing, avowedly to resist dictation from 
as an internal power its rights were understood. But in| Prussia as well as Denmark. The Grand Duke of Biden 
rejecting the Austro-Prussian proposal, with the intention, as/| offers the Holsteiners a refuge in his dominions, and the 
Count Rechberg says, of declaring war for itself, the Diet| Bavarian representative asks by what right the Dict is set 
was placing itself at the head, not of a defensive league, but | aside. The combined troops, moreover, so far from evacuating 
The precedent once established and suc- | Holstein have gone northward, and it is in the power of 
ces-ful, all political power would gravitate to Frankfort, and | Saxony, a little State but one which happens to have a sa 
Berlin and Vienna would be reduced to mere provincial lat its hea 1, at any moment to end diplomacy by a raid 
eapitals. German unity would, in fact, be for all great pur-| across the frontier. German blood once shed, the Princes 
poses real. will be helpless in the face of popular wrath, and must support 
Face to face with the long expected danger, the Kaiser and | the nationality they so dearly crave to rule. German action, 
King resolved to act with unexpected decision. They refused | however, is slow, the minor Princes are not altogether at oue 
point blank to acknowledge the last vote of the Diet, and | with their States, the two Powcrs have immense prest/j: ond 
announced that they had taken the direction of affairs into | strength ready for use, and their action admitting as it does 
their own hands. Simply to refuse to move at all might, | of discussion is, on the whole, pacific. 


however, have provoked a revolution, and they consequently | 
declared ti:emselyes ready to enter on a war with the popular | FRENCH LIBERTY AND LIBERALISM. 

















of a nationality. 








foe but not for the popular end. They would not declare the | CURIOUS compliment has been paid by the English 
treaty of 1852 at an end, because that might bring England | press to the poignant wit and irritant ability of M. 


and France into the field, and so make the unity of Germany | Thiers’ speech. The great English organs,—the greatest of 
ultimate'y certain. They would not occupy Schleswig for the | them, at least, and some of the minor ones,—are evidently 
benefit of the Dict, because that would be to give that body a| alarmed, and trying to write him down, as a man dangerous 
claim on the mil.tary leadership of the nation complete. But | to the Empire, who has the power, and probably the will, to 
they would ell cn the King of Denmark to fulfil the promise | ignite the excitable gunpowder intellect of France against the 
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present régime, And the ground taken is at least curious for 
Englishmen. | After all,”’ said the Zimes of Wedn« sday, 6 the 
machinery of parliamentary government aud the responsibility 
of ministers are only means to an cnd—the means by which as, 
we believe, in Eng!and the welfare of the public is promoted by 
thecollision of adverse opinions. But if all parliamentary govern- 
ment can do for France is . . . . to support the preposterous 


ber tariff up to 1860, we cannot greatly wonder that the French 


nation preferred the end to the means, actions without words, to | 


words without actions.” It is new doctrine in England that the 
principles of seif-government are mere means to such ends as 
ee trade. Hitherto it has been the fashion with us to say, when 
free ti ’ 


we sce our colonies and the States which weve once our colonies | 


adopting the foolish doctrines of protection, that the child 
must learn to dread the fire by the old method of burning 
itself as it was unable to learn anything from the burns of other 
people, and that it is far more important to leave States as well 
as individuals the ryht to go wrong at their own expense, 
than to ensure them against going wrong. The one evil 
tends at least to cure itself; the other tends to aggravate 
itself. The nation which mulets itself for a particular class 
must sooner or later find out the cause of the sore. The 
nation which is not allowed to blunder freely soon loses first 
the habit and then the power of self-management altogether. 
Such has been the good constitutional doctrine in England, 
which the humdrum Liberals have all their life been spending 
their energies on believing and preaching. Ias it for any 
special reason absolutely no application to France? Or, if it 
has, why is the Emperor to be encouraged in this country to 
silence the French Liberals simply beeause, though they hold 
wise views as to the means, they hold very erroncous ones as to 
the end, while the Emperor holds erroncous views as to the 
means and wise views as to the end. It is the first time that 


the proper and permanent organon of any kind of truth has | 


been openly branded as insignificant in comparison with only 
one of the results attainable by the use of that organon ? 

But is this a completely fair statement of the cause? As 
agaiust the argument used,—certainly yes. But, perhaps, 
not as against the obscure impressions left upon us by the 
destructive genius of French cloquenceand wit. Liberty we 
all admit,—and by liberty we mean real self-government,—to 
be of far higher importance than any one result of that 
government. But is there not something in the brilliant 
Voltairian genius of French oratory which tends to deprive 
the nation of this self-governing power rather than to con- 
tribute to it? In England no speech excites, far less over- 
excites, the people, which is not the able expression of 
some deeply rooted popular conviction. Oratory is with 


is. the skilful appeal to feclings and thoughts ulready exist- | 


ing, and you eannot by even the highest efforts of it make the 


people feel much more deeply for any appreciable time, | 
thoug! you may make them feel much more distinctly, than | 


they would feel without it. Look at the effect of Mr. Bright’s 
stirring and, in style at least, magnificent speeches on Reform 
three or four years ago. They only succeeded in making the 
people realize distinctly how very little they really cared 
ubout the matter. Oratory is with us a stimulant to think and a 
stimulant to judge, but it never, by its own force, over-excites 
our solid temperament. We are of dull grain, and the intel- 
lectual power of our highest orators at most only overcomes the 
natural inertiaof the Englishman’s mood. Hence sharpcriticism 
is to us the sine gud non of intelligent self-government. Without 
it we should not know how to govern ourselves, and all our 
energy in that direction would be irregular and spasmodic. 
But in France the effect of intellectual criticism hostile to the 
existing Government must be said to be very different. 
There is no race in which the critical intellect has so much 


power over the sensations, so much power of creating | 


lustautaneously that state of the wishes and the will that 
craves passionately for a clean sweep of the existing abuses, 
—a state of feeling and purpose in no way built on, rather 
say expressly built of—the immediate past, and, therefore, 
little likely to endure into the future. ‘The wit of the 
negative French criticism positively ignites the popular mind 
against the existing régime, produces a state of combustion 
which is chemically distinct, so to speak, from the evils and 
the grievances against the rough surface of which these 
lucifer-matches of oratory are struck and kindled. It 
isnot, by any means, exaggerating the truth to say that the 
French nation is often far ess competent to decide upon the 
real remedy for these great evils and grievances after one of 
these brilliant speeches than it was before. ‘The superficial 
intellect is so inflamed, is in so rapturous a state of exaltation 
ver the ridicule-singed Government, that the passion of 


doctrines of pro‘eztion, or even of prohibition, which disgraced | 


| intellectual sportsmen, the ardour of the political chase, is 
apt to overwhelm and drown altogether the fecling which 
/ ought still to be uppermost, the true mode of destroying the 
| evils and the grievanees without destroying any elements of 
social order and stability. We do not say that this is so at 
| present; we do not think that M. Thiers’ witty and moderate 
‘speeches in the least passed the bounds of the most temperate 
opposition. But we do think there are enough signs of that 
agony of French delight in the process of effective intellectual 
annihilation to constitute fair ground for the Emperor’s 
evident uneasiness at the situation. If that intermittent 
fever should again take possession of French pulses, another 
coup d'état could alone save the throne. 

It seems to us, therefore, that there is some show of 
reason for saying that, though the power of self-government is 
infinitely more important than any one of its results, the 
| genius of the French nation is not always assisted, is in some 
respects even embarrassed, in its efforts to learn the lesson of 
self-government, by the igniting power of the French wit over 
the French imagination. When M. Thiers says that the 
control exercised over the liberty of the press is like telling 
a seeret to ten people, and entreating the eleventh to say 
nothing about it, he hints very wittily a very untrue esti- 
mate of the political effect of restricting the liberty of 
the press in France. It is there the instinet of journalists, 
as it is in every country, to find occasion for reproaching the 
Government, but the French journalists have far more power 
than those of any other country to put all reproaches, 
whether fundamentally false or fundamentally trae, in a way 
which brings the Government into contempt. If all the keen 
intellects of French literature were employed, as tucy have 
been employed in times gone by, in emulating the keen satire 
of M. Thiers, we believe they would soon render the Imperial 
Government almost impossible; and not only the Imperial 
Government, but almost any government which might 
igovern France famely well, but yet without many strokes of 
| brilliant effect. The present law, which gives freedom to the 
French debates but draws a very marked boundary between the 
freedom of debating criticism and the freedom of newspaper 
criticism, no doubt prevents the accumulation of that intellec- 
tual clectrivity to which every new shock of French wit at 
| the Government’s expense contributes. We do not mean at 
jall to palliate the shameful despotism of the French Home 
Office over the press, which is, like all despotisms, idly and 
gratuitously exercised; but we do question whether the 
absolute liberty of discussion, which is useful an] even 
essential here, amongst a people neither brilliant nor very 
sensitive to brilliance, would be compatible in France with 
any long-enduring form of government at all. ‘The French 
intellect vibrates to negative touches which would not move 
us deeply at all. What is only a healthy stimulus to us is a 
dangerous excitement to the French. 

But true as this may be, no form of self-govermment can 
ever be gained without the power of free discussion, and we 
should say,—better a hundred times that a new experiment 
were tried in France every sixteen years than that the mind 
of France should ever grow unaccustomed to exert itself in 
‘this way. Gradually, no doubt, it will learn that this super- 
ficial brilliancy is, for purposes of real action, rather a mis- 
leading Will-o’-the-Wisp than a steady light, and become 
more used to estimate it at its real worth as a keen intellectual 
enjoyment, but not as a ground for destructive rage at all. 
Even now the popular influence of this kind of exquisitely 
witty and often false criticism is not what it was, and at every 
fresh political convulsion it diminishes in foree. _As France 
improves her knowledge of other nations she begins to see 
that wit is not the root of greatness, and the considerate- 
ness of the new school of politicians is greater than the consi- 
derateness of the old, who have, perhaps, lost in keenness what 
| they have gained in reflectiveness. The Emperor will only 
| have himself to thank if by drawing the reins too tight, as he 
is apparently disposed to do, he gives an artificial strength to 
the caustic power of the old Orleanist. There is excuse for 
| his fears; there would be no pity for his defeat if those fears 
‘lead him to strain rather than relax the bonds. 








MR. MILNER GIBSON AT ASHTON. 

[' anybody wants full proof that Radicalism, as it was 
understood twenty years ago, is a dead creed, he may find 
| it in the speech of Mr. Milner Gibson. ‘That gentleman, 
‘though a Cubinet Minister, is a Radical of the old hard school 
‘of which Sir William Molesworth was the most perfect 

example, and he has talked three columns of the Times without 
saying three words which could excite, or agitate, or amuse, 
| or instruct any living being. Stay, he did tell his constituents 
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that English exports for the eleven months had been very 
large, and that the treaty with France had been very bene- 
ficial ; and it is just possible that somebody in Ashton had not 
read those facts before in the newspapers, and so was, pro 
tanto, instructed by his member’s speech. But for the 
remaining topics of earth—and there is a good deal going 
on, after all—Mr. Milner Gibson said at the beginning of his 
speech that he had nothing to say, and in the rest of it dis- 
played exquisite skill in illustrating his own proposition. 
Surely such a meal of sawdust was never offered to a consti- 
tuency. The President of the Board of Trade was, perhaps, 
justified in telling papermakers that the day was past for 
asking for protection; but upon strictly political subjects what 


had he to say? He was still for Reform, strongly for Reform, but | 


as to the time ‘‘the constituencies and the country must answer 
the question,” which is exactly what all moderate Tories say. 
Surely the Ministry and the members have some slight 
power of leadership, some faint ‘‘right of the initiative,” as M. 
Thiers calls it, some faculty of receiving light from above as 
well as from below, or is it Mr. Gibson’s opinion that members 
should be mere funnels through which the wishes of their 
constituents should pour themselves into Parliament? If the 
Liberal members really think, as scores of them do, that while 
manhood suffrage is impossible, and household suffrage demo- 
cracy, yet the working class has a right to a voice it does not 


Siar 
|worthy electors were left to ascertain whether that wag 
{sawdust or bread. Nobody blames Mr. Milner Gibson for 
not revealing the secrets of the Cabinet, or acting the 
talking” Secretary for Foreign Affairs, but why pour oyt 
those trashy platitudes ? Suppose he had said his was not the 
office nor was that the time to permit him to explain mog 
difficult and delicate negotiations to a miscellaneous audience, 
| He would have lost his seat? Pooh! an English audience js 
,on such points, the fairest crowd in the world, and a far lesser 
/man, Mr, Peter Taylor, on the very same day trod sharply ang 
| with emphasis on his constituency’s sorest corn. ‘‘ He would 
| not vote for Mr. Somes’ bill, for he had never yet seen g 
reason for voting for it. It was a mixture of Sabbatarianisn 
/and the Maine Law, and he would have none of either,” ang 
| his seat is the safer for his honesty. But no, the old world 
' Radical cannot change; England may be seething with dis. 
jcussion upon a new Church system, may be lamenting over 
|her people left to die of ‘‘pig-scab,” may be boiling with 
passion for and against the advisability of foreign war, but 
|he can only throw out dry husks—reform, ballot, advan. 
| tage of arbitration, and the like. And then old radicals like 

himself moan over the absence of enthusiasm in the country, 
ithe torpidity of public feeling, the ‘‘ reaction,” and the 
| tendency towards strictly “Conservative” opinion. Did any- 
body ever hear of a man growing lusty on sawdust ? 

We are the more severe on Mr. Milner Gibson, because he 


possess, their business is to bring in that plan, not to wait | \ ) 
till the workmen insist on measures far more dangerous in their | is in many respects a most creditable example of his species, 
scope. Or if they simply think, as the member for Ashton | He is really an able man, who gets up Trade tables very 
seems to do, that the subject should be postponed, let them | well, and is quite in his place in the Cabinet, cares heartily 
leave it alone and talk about matters on which advance is | for the people, and can help if he cannot initiate any great 
possible. So as to the ballot. Mr. Milner Gibson says that, | Liberal movement. It is all the more tiresome to sce such a 
‘on vote by ballot he is where he always was,” ¢. ¢., he is in | man pass over every question of interest, avoid even a great 
favour of the worst form conceivable of that very ob- | topic of his own—the incidence of taxation—in order to 
jectionable scheme, viz., secrecy optional with the voter. | repeat ideas now belonging only to the domain of history, 
That is a valuable testimony, perhaps, to the mem-j| He might as well have lectured the clergy of Ashton on the 
ber’s consistency, but what sort of intellectual food is it Homoiousian, and Homoousian difference, and considered that 
Is the ballot coming, or is|a contribution to immediate Church Reform. His remarks 
/on the American contest are not only sound but brave, for the 
middle class is only just recovering from its Pro-slavery fit; 
but why should he not exhibit similar candour and courage in 


for the people of Ashton ? 
their representative going to make any effort whatever to | 
accelerate its coming? Not a bit of it. He simply poured | 
out all that sawdust because he must pour out something, and | 





had no sympathy whatever with the real living Liberalism of 


the day, with the effort to make English conviction harmonize | 


with clerical teaching, to raise the mass to a higher moral and 
physical level, to bring, in short, culture as well as comfort home 
to the cottage. Imagine a man standing in a manufacturing 
town, on a day when, as Mr. Goschen said this week, ‘ the 
cultivated classes are hunting for new forms of labour, the 
uncultivated hunting for means of culture,” when half the 
people of his own borough are ‘‘comfortable” beyond all the 
experience of history, and half the remainder just one grade 
above the pig-stye, and stating as /’s political ereed that reform 
must wait, but he is still a devotee of the ballot! 

Ashton is good-tempered, and likes to be represented by a 
Cabinet Minister, and, probably, like most human beings, 
likes Mr. Milner Gibson personally; but it got very sick of 
all this. The crowd hungered for something a little more 
vital, a little more near their daily life, and wants, and cares, 
and aspirations, and not being clear on any English point, 
—thanks to the absence of Liberals with an initiative,—roared 
at its member “ Denmark !’’ Poor Mr. Gibson! He did not 


know any more about Denmark than the rest of us, and he 


said so; but being a Cabinet Minister it would not be quite 
consistent with dignity to say so openly, so he remarked, “ It 


appears to me this is a question which ought to be settled | 


without fighting. (Cheers.) All I know as regards the 


policy of this Government is that the object they have had in | 


view in any advice that they may have given, or any moral 
influence that they may have attempted to exercise, their 
object has been to promote faith to engagements whether on 
one side or on the other ; to promote justice and also to secure 
peace. (Loud cheers.) But beyond telling you that the 
question is one which [I hope may not give rise to war be- 
tween any Powers of Europe, beyond telling you that it is 


impossible for me to form any opinion as to what may be the 


ultimate views of Prussia, or Austria, or Denmark, on this 


matter, I know not the grounds upon which they are prepared | 


to settle the question. Our obligation is a very limited one 
in the matter, and merely relates to the succession. (Hear, 
hear.) We, no doubt, are parties to the treaty in 1852, 
which attempted to settle the question of the succession of Hol- 
stein and Schleswig to the Crown of Denmark. Beyond that 


I should rather avoid saying anything, for fear I should mis- | 


lead.” And then, lest anybody should fancy by mistake 
that he was hearing something of interest he repeated 
his resolution not to mislead all over again, and the 


*| matters of English politics ? 


Simply because he thinks in his 

heart, like half the Liberal party, that it is useless to speak 

out until the lull is over ; and that is the first of many reasons 

| why the lull lasts so long. Everybody is whistling for a wind 
with the oar in his own lap. 





LANDOWNERSHIP IN NEW YORK. 
HE controversy upon the land laws is working itself clear. 
Since our last paper upon the subject we have received 
a mass of letters, speeches, pamphlets, and projects for reform, 
which, if they settle nothing, at least serve to show clearly 
the direction in which the current of Liberal opinion is now 
flowing. That opinion, while it differs very materially from 
Mr. Cobden’s, and on one or two points is unexpectedly Con- 
servative, is, nevertheless, yehemently opposed to the continu- 
| ance of the existing system. The enormous increase witnessed 
of late years in particular properties—an increase which would 
be still greater but that the great landholders have themselves 
| become alarmed and split off sections of their property for the 
, benefit of younger sons—seems to frighten men like Mr. 
| Neate; the difficulty of obtaining freeholds among all inhabi- 
tauts of towns checks their prosperity and interrupts the free 
development of municipal life ; the law of intestacy irritates 
the conscience and the sensibility of half the men and all the 
women of the landholding class; and the existing law of titles 
| is simply hated by every class in the country except convey- 
ancers. Unless the result of much inquiry has wholly 
deceived us, there is a consensus of opinion now forming 
which, within a very limited time, will insist upon very 
extensive changes, upon passing a Reform Bill for property as 
extensive as that of 1832, and it is of importance to see to 
what this consensus leads. Our object to-day, therefore, is to 
indicate the points, Conservative and Radical, upon which 
Liberal opinion appears to be made up. 
1. The Continental system has as yet no chance. Not one 
speaker or writer on the subject has yet ventured to demand 
any compulsory law either of equal division among children, 
or of a division less unequal than that which at present prevails. 
Curiously enough the Mosaic law, which in so many instances 
| still holds such sway over the consciences of Englishmen, has 
on this point no influence, and the very remarkable compro- 
mise devised by the great Jewish legislator, the double share 
' granted to the eldest son, finds neither advocate nor opponent. 
The simple proposal from all sides is that the absolute power 
| of devisal shall belong to the absolute owner, that he should 
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bequeath his land as freely and as easily as he now can 
bequeath his furniture. The distribution among his family 
is left absolutely to his own sense of justice, and the family 
entail which exists in one form or another throughout the 
Continent is on all sides repudiated. The patria potestas is 
not to be interfered with, even when it operates only after 
death. We need not say that we concur in this view, regard- 
ing the compulsory division as nearly as bad an entail as the 
old English one, though devised with the contrary object—to 
split up instead of to aggregate landed property. 

2, There is, however, considerable hostility to the law of 

rimogeniture, as being in principle essentially unjust. It has, 
gs it is said, no use, is based on no idea, except that of main- 
taining an aristocratic system secure enough without it, 
breeds a rankling sense of injustice in the landed families 
of the kingdom, and tends to produce a cadet class—a race of 
men and women bred at once to luxury and pauperism, rich 
till their father dies, impoverished the moment he has expired, 
and given to any means by which they may remedy the ap- 
parent injustice of fortune. This injustice, it is argued, is 
the greater because in England the feeling which in some 
countries binds the head of the family to its members does 
not extend beyond the father. The eldest brother is not 
expected to continue the support the father usually grants, 
and as a matter of fact usually acknowledges no responsibility 
except towards his sisters, and very often limits that till it is 
almost inappreciable. In this view also we are obliged to 
concur, never having heard but one reasonable argument in 
favour of the law, and that one may be aptly met by a statute 
change in the law of descent. If a son dies after his father, 
but still a minor, the intention of the father’s will may be 
frustrated ; but this accident is prevented in the system we 
propose presently to explain. 

3. There is a positive detestation of the existing mode of 
transfer, a dislike so strong and acute that it will in all pro- 
bability overcome even the organized resistance which any 
great reform in conveyancing encounters from the legal pro- 
fession. ‘The difficulty of obtaining a title, it is said, reduces 


the value of all landed property nearly a fifth, renders it the | 


least available of all securities, confines the power of purchase 
to exceedingly rich men, prevents the material growth of a 
class of freeliulders, men who desire to own and cultivate well- 


-sized farms—a class of inestimable value in the State—and | 


paralyzes half the building arrangements of the country. 
Towns can be built <nd are built only on leasehold land, 
and England, once famed for the “ bravery of its buildings,” 
is being covered with houses of cards built to last the lease, 
and without any of the recommendations houses onght to 
possess. ‘They will all have to be renewed every fifty years, 
and the earnings of every second generation of Englishmen will 
be wasted in rebuilding structures which, but for the tenure, 
would have been constructed to last five hundred years. This 
loss is pure waste, an expense never incurred in any other 
country, and wholly without national justification in this. 
No less than six proposals for the remedy of this evil lie before 


us; but they are all imperfect when compared with the plan | 


80 well known as the Torrens scheme. ‘The able lawyer who 
drew that up has really succeeded in the almost impossible 
feat of making Jand as saleable as a watch without rendering 
perfect trusts,—i. ¢., trusts not dependent on personal charac- 
ter,—impossible. He makes registration compulsory, and the 
signature of the Registrar-General a Parliamentary title, but 
- the State guarantee against any fraud by that officer, 
an 


“No notice of trusts ean be entered on the register; but a proprietor 
desiring to settle his estate, through the instrumentality of trustees, 
may transfer his estate to one or more persons by the procedure above 
described, and then deposit in the registry for safe eustody and reference 
any instrument declaratory of trusts executed by the transferees, anc 
by caveat prohibit the registration of any dealing except in accordance 
therewith, or with the sanction of the Supreme Court. He may also 
direct the words ‘no survivorship’ to be entered on the certificate of 
title, the effect of which will be, that without the sanction of the Supreme 
Court no dealing with the property can take place until any vacancy 
Oceasioned by death or otherwise in the original number of trustees has 
been filled up. Persons beneficially interested in any settled estate 
may, in like manner, by caveat, bar the registration of any dealing 
therewith, either absolutely or until after notice for a time specified has 
been lodged at an address given. The cost of transferring the fee, or a 
life estates including certificate of title, is but 30s.; the cost of tratis- 
ferring a mortgage or a leasehold interest is but 5s.” 

The title, therefore, when saleable at all, is saleable like 
a watch, and the cost of legal inquiry imperceptible, even if 
the transfer be one of a single acre. 

4. Finally, there exists a strong desire to brash away the 


generation. A great many schemes have been put forward 
for this end, varying from Mr. Bright’s, who would, we 
imagine, constitute the owner under all circumstances owner 
in fee, to a very mild plan for abolishing the extra twenty-one 
years allowed by the present law beyond two existing lives. 
, The most practical of them all is, however, the New York law, 
forwarded to us by a correspondent, to whom we are sincerely 
obliged, and which seems to have been drawn up with special 
reference to the English ideas of the frecholders of the 
State. Its object evidently is to construct a system which 
shall possess a double action, allow of the rapid and cheap 
\transler of land, yet allow a family to found itself in the 
| State. These ends are secured by provisions that * the abso- 
lute power of alicnation shall not be suspended by any limita- 
| tion or condition whatever, for a longer period than during 
' the continuance of two lives in being at the creation of the 
estate.” In practice, that is, a man could prevent himself and 
his son from parting with the land, but could bind no other 
| descendants. This, it is evident, would create a family, pro- 
lvided the fam'ly were willing to be created, for the 
| son could re-devise on the birth of Ais heir. But it leaves this 
defect, that, supposing the heir to die after his father, but 
before his own majority, the estate would at once be divided 
among the next of kin. To guard against this the New 
| York Legislature, which we all think so Radical, provides for a 
| single contingent remainder operative on/y in the event of death 
during minority. The remainder man is, of course, owner 
in fee, 7. e., can alienate all or part at discretion; but still 
(he can also, if he please, continue the family estate abso- 
lutely unbroken. 

It seems to us that the combination of these ideas would, 
in great measure, mect the wishes of English Liberals with- 
out any serious danger of rendering trusts impossible, or of 
forcing Englishmen by compulsory subdivision to adopt the 
| petite culture. By abolishing the law of primogegiture, by 
| making registration on the Torrens system the title, and by 
| sweeping away all entail except in the form of settlement by 
ithe owner on his then living heir, the purchase and sale of 
land would be enfranchised, families left at liberty to divide 
‘or accumulate, and the defence of the aristocratic scheme left 
to the care of aristocratic opinion, now most decidedly in 
| favour of keeping the land together in single hands. The 
annoyance created by tying the hands of future owners would 
be avoided, without destroying the temptation to invest 
capital in the soil, as the one security which the owner can 
put beyond power of wastry. 











HOW TO SAVE TITE MAORI RACE. 
Yi as Maori war has given rise to a scheme magnificent 
in conception, and which, if executed, may be en- 
titled also to be ealled beneficent. The leading men of 
New Zealand propose to stud the North Island with villages 
of military settlers, so distributed upon great lines of com- 
munication that they will constitute a complete and well-knit 
system of defence, segregate the natives, and cover the country 
with cultivation. ‘Io accomplish this they will require 
20,000 men and a loan of two millions and a half. The 
figures are large, but the project locks feasible; and if it be 
carried out, few greater works will have been done, with 
premeditation, this century. By some such process alone can 
|} the Maori race be saved from extinction. 
What the colonists desire is the cessation not only of war, 
| but of the fear of war, with the savage tribes on the fringes of 
| whose far-spreading but desolate linds they dwell. They 
have tried the laissez-aller method, they have tried empirical 





plans of conciliation and nursing; both have failed. 
Neither non-intervention nor the bribes of Sir George 
Grey have sufficed to raise the Maories to that state 


| which we eall civilization, and which would render the land 
lhabitable. he Maories have imbibed a notion that it is 
| practicable to set up a Maori kingdom, self-governed and 
lindependent; and for this they are fighting. They have, of 
| course, a perfect right to act on what ideas they please ; but 
‘it is plain that a Maori kingdom and a British colony 
‘eannot subsist side by side. No Maori kingdom imaginable 
‘could limit the growth of a British colony. Persistence in 
the Maori idea means perpetual war, and perpetual war means 
| extermination, sooner or later, of the Maori race. But if, by 
a skilful occupation of the country, the Maori can be made 
‘to feel at once his weakness and the benefits which flow 
‘from thriving settlements, then his idea may be extinguished ; 
|he, too, may settle down into the peaceful cultivator, and 
‘thus be saved. Otherwise, as it appears to us, not. For in 





Whole system of entail, so far as is possible without destroy- | a series of wars he must lose, and finally pass away and be 
ing the owner’s right of preventing alienation for one | seen no more. Wherefore it is not less for the benefit of the 
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Maories than for the benefit of the colonists that no pains |made sccure. But at present it is not proposed to make q 
should be spared to make this war the Jast, by making it, at | road from Taranaki northwards into Waikato, as far as the 
the same time, the means of binding together the whole of central trunk line. A wall of rugged mountains interpoges. 
the settlements in the Northern Islands with bands of warrior | the only path lies down the banks of the Mokau, at the mouth 
agriculturists. | of which it emerges on the beach, thence it follows the shore 
There is something Roman in the project, the authentic | southward, and reaches the inland country again by the pass 
details of which we have before us. It proposes to do aj of Pukearuhe, fourteen miles north of the mouth of the 
definite piece of work at once and for ever. It proposes to} Waitara. It was by this pass that Wetini marched to 
do it in a large and effective way. Instead of leaving settle- ‘join William King, with that contingent of Waikatos who 
ment to chance and irregular and cruel warfare, it proposes | were defeated at Mahoetahi. By occupying this pass with g 
to make settlements on a plan based on the military topo- | stockade the road is barred, and any hostile body coming from 
graphy of the country. It proposes to make the land| Taupo towards Taranaki must descend from the Upper 
itself pay the cost of the project in part, and looks to} Whanganui to the Waitara, which, according to the 
the effects of increased population upon revenue to pay} scheme, they would find well guarded by the mili. 
the remainder. This is a scheme of pacification which | tary colonists established on the road from the Waitara 
merits the word “thorough.” It is, of course, the re- to Waimate. Thus it will be seen the project involves 
verse of the bootless measures of Sir George Grey, which | the planting of a great central colony between the Waikato 
his admirers call ‘‘ wise and beneficent.” It is, of | and the Thames, and a series of semi-maritime colonies on the 
course, based on “confiscation,” which so shocks the gentle- | west coast between Manawatu and Waitara, the effect of 
men who have signed the memorial to the Governor. But, | which would be that these districts would be self-sustaining 
with all due respect for them, and in opposition to them, we | and self-defensive. 
say it is a statesman-like scheme, and the only one which | Tocarry out this great scheme the colony asks for 18,000 men 
includes the faintest chance of saving the Maories from | from England—labourers and “ nayvies” capable of working 
extinction. If the lands held by the Maories were highly | and fighting—four-fifths of whom should be married. They 
cultivated estates, and it were proposed to seize them, we | would receive, each man, forty acres of land, and rations for 
should agree with the memorialists in condemning confisca- {one year. Their duty would be to complete, every tweaty of 
tion. Then confiscation in New Zealand would be like con- | them, one mile of roadin nine months, cultivate their ground, 
fiscation in Lithuania or Ireland. But the land is a wilder- | and fight if need be. The number of inhabitants in each 
ness. The Maories can make and do make no use of it. Ab- | settlement would vary with the requirement of the country, 
stracted from them it would be no loss to them—would rather | but the average number would be a hundred in each settlement, 
be absolute gain, for the ample tracts of land which would | and the average distance between scttlement and _ scttlement 
remain to them would then acquire a value. Thus confisca- | would be about amile. The cost of immigration and armament 
tion, instead of depriving them of something, would really is estimated at 684,000/., the cost of road-making, 1,500,0002.,, 
be adding to their material wealth, and the result of confisca- | the total expense would therefore be 2,384,000/. This sum, 
tion, cologjzation, would bring among them law and order, the included in a loan to be raised by the colony, is regarded 
essential conditions of civilization. It is only on the assumption justly as anu investment. In great part it can be repaid out 
that the Maori is incapable of a higher development, that those | of the proceeds of the sale of confiscated lands. Thus there 
‘bitter fruits” would follow from a “ policy of confiscation” | are available 2,292,000 acres between the Thames and Wai- 
which the memorialists deplore. On their principles he , kaito, and 500,000 in Taranaki. Of these 500,000 will be 
would be as surely pressed back by the energetic British | set apart for the natives, and 500,000 for the settlers in the 
colonist, and finally extinguished, as the Red Indian or the | former, and 100,000 for the natives and 200,000 for the 
Carib. If the Maori can be civilized and saved, here is the | settlers in the latter, leaving a total 1,492,000 for sale, 
only plan whereby that can be done. |The proceeds of these are estimated, taking a low value, at 
The colonial Government proposes to make a thousand | 2,192,000/.; or nearly in itself the whole cost of the scheme 
miles of road, and on these roads to establish military settlers. | of defenee by settlement. The land reserved for the natives 
The lines of road selected are intended to give not the best, | is ample, being about 150 acres per head, or forty times as 
but the best practicable command of the island. A broad much as they have ever cultivated. 
belt of open land, having its base between the Waikato and| Such is this gigantic plan for terminating what will other- 
the Thames, stretches across the island to Napier, on the | wise be a chronic border feud, distinguished, at least on one 
eastern coast. It includes the basin of the Waikato and the , side, by relentless and recurrent murders, and finally ending 
Waipa as far as their confluence, passes north of Lake Taupo, | with the death of the last of the Maories. Without some such 
and descends to the sea at Hawke’s Bay. Through this | stroke of statesmanship the Maori race must wither and ex- 
central belt, in a south-easterly line, it is proposed to con- | pire; with it there is at least a possibility that both races in 
struct a road, having Auckland at its northern and, New Zealand may live side by side in peace and prosperity. 
Napier at its south-eastern terminus. Upon and near! ee 
this road the settlers who would make it would have | PANIC. 
their sarms, The belt of settled country begiuning at JERUAPS a great city or a great nation has never so much 
the mouth = the Waikato would lie mainly Bg the left I reason to feel humiliated by the consciousness of its corporate 
bank, as far as the confluence of the Waipa; there Rapa aeeprnagenmneanourp. Rem et anager sr eves, sos ° 
the line would turn eastwards, and stretch across from the org ice Mistrage tiny , bs 0% pip tsa er wr f 
Waikato to the Thames, and thence to Tuaranga, on in const. all its distinctive hum wm elements into one universal compost 0 
A branch road would connect Raglan on the west with the YS" and unintelligent terror, as a stroke of lightning will fuse 


great trunk road, and another would strike out from it to 
pd ry J . . r . § 
Tuaranga. ‘Thus the frontier of the province of Auckland | metal. Yesterday week a sudden shock, two or three claps re- 


would be covered, rendered secure, and reclaimed from the sembling thunder, and then a sound of falling glass and universel 
wilderness. At the other end of the road the province of , darkness, brought the men of Birkenhead and Liverpool rushing out 
Hawke's Bay would be protected by a group of settlements into the streets to experience only how perfect a conductor of pani¢ 
lying around a point where a branch road from Mohaka, on is human nature whether in the rich man or the poor, the refined 
the northern sweep of the bay, would strike the trunk line to | or the vulgar, the merchant prince or the Irish beggar,—and so 
Napier, supported on either flank by weaker settlements at gave us an admirable opportunity for studying the difference be- 
Mohaka, and at the mouth of an opening in the Ruahine | tween the sense of organic unity—the diversity of gifts united by 4 
range, through which the Tutaekuri river makes its way to the | common purpose,-—and that humiliating sense of unity in being all 
sea. To connect Napier with Wellington it is proposed to | alikeliabletothesame instantaneous liquefaction at a sudden access of 
carry a road through the bush, following a native path, | yyexplained and unexpected violence which makes one feel not how 
and to plant on = small groups of settlers at com- adinirably human societies are organized, but how very little real 
manding points. From W ellington the defensive settle- | distinction there is, after all, between the various sorts of human 
ments would follow the coast line, beginning at the). . 4, si enone: ; ; f 

clays. Asa great foreseen emergency will string up the mettle o 
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distinct veins of ore into a running surface of mixed and spurious 





mouth of the Manawatu River, and continuing as far as 
the Waitara. A road, of course, is to stretch along the coast 
the whole way. The settlers would lie thickly about the 
mouths of the Manawatu and Whanganui, and from Waimate 
a road, duly protected, would run on the east or inland side 
of Mount Egmont, and extend to the Waitara. At both 


extremities of this road the settlers would be in considerable | 


force, as well as along the coast, so that Taranaki might be 


|acrowd till it rises almost to the calm presence of mind and 
' dignity of individual purpose,—so a rude unforeseen shock throws, 
| as it were, all qualities alike into the melting-pot till the most 
‘valuable and artistic plate is one undistinguishable mass with 
| lumps of debased and unworked metal. 

And it is worth observing that it is the proper essence of such 
| panies to be rooted in darkness. Even a defeated army's 
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fear is only panie so far as the danger threatening it is 
wrapped in a vague magnifying mist, and spread by shadowy 
yumour from mouth to mouth. If the vanquished keep enough 
presence of mind to understand and define exactly what they have 
to fear, there is no panic, only well-grounded caution and intel- 
ligent wevkness. Had Liverpool and Birkenhead known exactly 
the ground for fear—that the Lottie Sleigh with eleven tons of | 
gunpowder on board had exploded down the river about a mile 
from the landing-stage at the docks, there would have been much | 
legitimate timidity, but nothing strictly of the nature of panic. 
A panic is an epidemic bred by darkness both moral and physical ; , 
the tendency of human nature being always to create for itself | 
because it cannot see, some horrible object on the other side of the 
black curtain. ‘The very origin of the word is instructive. To 
the power of Pan, the vague undefined deity of the secrets of | 
nature, worshipped in the dim light of the lonely Greck forest, 
was directly ascribed every impulse of causeless and unreasoning 
horror which seized the solitary traveller; and hence the abject 
fear which a rustling leaf or a whisper of the wind might 
have caused but which could not define either how or whence 
it came, was called a panic fear. While all distinct grounds 
of dread were traced to their appropriate divinities,—the 
indistinct and meaningless tides of atheistic terror were 
lumped together as the tricks of the unknown Nature which 
lurked in the forest gloom. And so it has been ever since. Panic 
spreads itself in ever widening circles, because no one knows its 
centre, or rather because that centre, instead of a fixed point, is 
itself a vague universe of possibilities, which blend, and enlarge, 
and interweave new suggestions of fear at every fresh stage. ‘The 
curious thing about panic is that, instead of being alleviated by 
sympathy and society, as every species of distinct fear is, almost 
indefinitely, it is indefinitely aggravated by it,—every fresh person's 
chance guesses swelling the mass and torrent of the dismay without 
giving the requisite amount of common conviction for a concerted 
plan of resistance and mutual encouragement. Your neighbour's 
different imaginative fear paralyzes any practical purpose which 
you may have begun to form out of your own vague guess at the 
cause of your terror, and yet does not convince you sufficiently to 
put you on a new tack, Every one brings his fears into the common 





stock, and the number of alternative guesses stimulates the force 
of the horror while increasing the incoherence of the intellect in 
carving out for itself a way of escape. At all events, whatever 
may be the explanation, it is certain that while companionship will 
raise the power to resist a known danger to the point of heroism, 
it only multiplies that nameless fear which, because it cannot dis- | 
criminate its object, seems so often to rob the mind of the power to | 
discriminate anything else. Had Liverpool been suddenly struck | 
with a virulent cholera however fearful, instead of nerveless fear we | 
should have had the firmest volition organizingitsclf at the first mo- 
ment into committees of investigation and resistance ; but if instead | 
of cholera a disease accompanied by new and unheard of symptoms, 
which none of the surgeons could understand or account for by | 
any known principles of physiology, had struck the town, the | 
panic might have been almost as great as it was yesterday week, 
when the sudden darkness fell upon their eyes, and their ears heard 
the boom of unknown destructive forces. It is difficult to say 
whether panic is more the result or the cause of a sudden loss of 
discriminating power. The horror of sudden darkness,—the dread of | 
darkness in any form,—is a sort of instinct in most children, on ac- | 
count partly of the helplessness and imbecility which accompany the 
failure of their most powerful sense, and further, of that curious in- 
stinctive cowardice in human nature, which fills up every sudden 
blank in the universe by fancied evil rather than fancied good. So | 
far panic, then, is the resulé of every sudden loss of power ; and the 
worst panic of this kind one can conceive would be that of being | 
suddenly and absolutely isolated in oneself, with full consciousness 
of the wish to communicate with others and of the wish to receive 
communications from others, while absolutely unable either to 
transmit or receive a single sign of life. ‘To imagine a living soul 
suddenly and absolutely immured in itself as tle insect is sometimes 
buried alive in the rock, able only to make impotent mental 
gestures of distress which no one perceives, or, at least, which ic 
SUpposes that nobody perceives, and which nobody can answer, is to 
Imagine probably the most perfect and refined hell of terror of which | 
the human imagination is capable. But, again, sudden emotion, and | 
fear almost more than any emotion, is also apt to cause a sudden loss 
of discriminating force in the intellect, which, of course, directly it 
appears, reacts upon and vastly increases the fear. When that 
recoil of the heart takes place which we call * fear,” the reserve 
force at our disposal for discriminating and perceptive purposes | 
seems suddenly to dwindle ; for, in fear, the mind much more than | 











; to cause. 
{death in the way in which you have seen others face it you 


| more terrible, one would think, than the death of a race. 


the body—often, indeed, when the body does not stir—takes, as it 
were, to its heels; and it cannot be effectually occupied both in 
going out of itself to observe the outer world and in shrinking from 


it at the same moment. And the reason why the fear of a defined 


danger is so much less infectious than the fear of an unknown and 


undefined horror, is that in the one case there is that room for effec- 
tive sympathy and co-operation in the task of coping with and 
defeating the danger, which carries the mind out of the natural 
posture of fear,—the cowering posture,—into a posture incom- 
patible with fear, a discriminating and active andl aggressive posture. 
Thus Lord Bacon noticed that death is never feared when we 
“ He that dies in 





come by it in pursuing some earnest purpose. 


an earnest pursuit is like one that is wounded in hot blood, who 


for the time searce feels the hurt, and, therefore, a mind fixed and 
bent upon somewhat that is good doth avert the dolours of 


death.” 


And this is, we suppose, the reason why the surmise always 
made in cases of sudden and ignorant terror, that the “ last day 
is coming,” seems to carry with it so cnormous an access of 
horror. If each individual knew privately, on separate and 
independent grounds, that his own last hour was at hand, 
we do not believe there would be half the dismay which 
the panic dream that the earth is going to be wound up seems 
The reason is that in facing your own particular 


have, at least, a clear circle of conceptions with which to deal; 
you have contemplated it all your life as certain to happen; you 
have fallen into a groove of thought about the state of the 
mind before and after death; and though, to you, the event is 
new, it is not unprecedented; there is no cloud big with 
unknown causes hovering over you as there is in ghe case 
of the supposed end of the world. People have a kind of 
fancy that a special occasion like the passing away of the 
earth ought to be met in some special way—in some spiritual full 
dress, as it were, which they don’t know how to put on. They do 
not feel this about their own little private exit from the world, which 
they are always fancying may be dealt with on some exceptional 
principles of leniency, that could scarcely be applic] on the great 
scale of a grand assize, For a quiet private death a little private 
energy of penitence and trust might, perhaps, suifice; but if the 
world is to be destroyed on a wholesale scale, will there be room 
for these delicate discriminating processes on which they half rely 
for their own safety? Some such thought as this,—some vague 
dread that so great a rain of destruction will drown many 
whom a more special and individual treatment might have 
saved,—must surely be the reason of the excessive dismay 
with which the stroke of a comet or the crack of an 
earthquake is regarded by men who would lie down tranquilly 
enough to die of an inflammation or a fever. It is not that death 
is worse because everybody else dies with you; lonely death is 
But,— 
nobody having the slightest idea what would be either the motive 
or the cause of the clean sweep of a wniversal destruction, and every- 
body, therefore, being quite unable to face such a catastrophe intel- 
lectually,—that panic which is always rooted in some sudden 
paralysis of the mental powers necessarily ensues. Yet all panic 
is, like the name itself, truly heathen—the causeless fear which arises 
from filling up every sudden blank in our knowledge of the universe 
with evil rather than with God, The sentiment which should 
supersede panic amongst Christians is the sense of that mysterious 
trust which fills any darkness before our eyes not with possible tor- 
mentors, but with a divine love. Pan, the vague half-animal princi- 
ple of nature's life, might.well be conceived to lurk beneath every 
dark shadow by the clear-souled Greeks, who thought brightness 
and definiteness the highest attribute cither of man or of divinity; 
but mystery ought, one would think, to be better esteemed amongst 
those who have learned that, for such creatures as we are, it is an 
attribute, not of darkness, but of infinite light, and that a vague, 
formless, but infinite trust ought to fill all those places in the heart 
formerly left vacant for a vague, formless, and infinite terror. Mil- 
ton had a true poetic glimpse of the truth when he adopted she 
legend that at Christ's birth a great ery “ Pan is dead” went forth 
amongst the islands of the blue AZgean. With Pan, ought not 
the formless chaotic feeling of dread which was ascribed to Pan to 


have perished also ? 


SOLOMON. 
lt. STANLEY, Dean of Westminster, has a habit of saying 
D remarkable things. People who know the East as well as 
the West, who are aware that humanity includes races not familiar 
with Pall Mall, who have realized the great truth that there may 
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be people for whom Christ died, but to whom comfort is, never-{him. The vices and foibles attributed to him are the Vices 
theless, not the ideal, do often say remarkable things. But Dean|and foibles which, provided the post is filled, are pardoned 
Stanley never said anything quite so remarkable as the few words | by all Asia to its kings. What mattered the heavy taxa. 
in which, standing in Edinburgh before a Scotch audience,—an | tion, if but the poor got justice and the spectacle of that 
audience, that is, saturated with Biblical ideas, yet wanting in all | glorious munificence? what signified the crowd of women in hig 
Eastern knowledge,—he described the relation borne by Solomon | harem, any more than in that of the Caliph Haroun Al Raschid? 
towards all. Asiatics. he good Presbyterians understood well | He was fulfilling his true function, that of high priest as welj 
enough his relation towards them, as the King whom the favour | as king, and the release from restraints shown in his vices as jn 
of God could not keep from falling away, who wrote proverbs | his magnificence was but a new example of that supreme Volition, 
nearly as popular in Scotland as the songs of Burns, and whose | that law-creating will, which Asiatics seek in their lord. Rome, 
name had descended through the ages to a race who despise the | with its definite and legal habit of thought, reduced this crave to 
Jews, as the type, and flower, and exemplar of all human wisdom. | form when it declared its Augustus solutus & legibus, and g0 in- 
But his relation to Asiatics, his special place not among inspired or | troduced the phrase which with Western men implies all that ig 
half-inspired men, but among kings, as politician rather than pro- | abominable in political life. Solomon, in Asiatic eyes, did but 
phet, as ideal monarch rather than sage,—this was very new to their | justice when he slew Adonijah for asking Abishag the Shunamite 
understandings. Solomon, said the lecturer, rising, we fear, some- | to wife, for the request was an insult to his own God-given rank,—or 
what over the heads of his hearers, and half conscious of a wish to | when he murdered Shimei for his father’s grudge, for who should 
call his subject Solyman, “ Solomon was the official representative | judge of the propriety of giving life and death except the king? 
of a vast but most unfamiliar world; he was the true type of an j So completely is he the representative king, that the Rabbins and 
Asiatic monarch. ‘ Europe,’ said the philosophical Hegel, ‘could | the Mussulman doctors vie with each other in exaggerating his great. 
never have had a Solomon.’ But the whole East seemed to be | ness, tell how year by year all the tribes of earth and air, men, and 
represented to us in his person. He belonged not only to Judiea, | beasts,and birds, and genii flocked to the golden throne of Jerusalem 
but to the Hast generally, and the sense of his being the ideal and] to do him honour; how, when he was hot, the hoopoes formed a 
prototype of all great kings in the East was shown in the curious | canopy over his head, and the lions brought him venison when he 
legend that the forty sovereigns who ruled over the world before | was hungered with his labour in hunting them. Why not? Why 
the creation of man were all Solomons.” If one could but drive that | should not that sovereign volition, which can redress all wrong 
thought into the head of the British ten-pounder! Half our work | and grant all right, be obeyed by the inferiors of man as well 
in India would be done, and we should understand the meaning of | as by man himself ? That is the ideal ever before the Oriental 
the movements which so eternally puzzle us in the lands which, | mind, the great King, beautiful as the morning, sitting in his hall, 
from the tradition of a forgotten geography, we still style “ the | attended by all the tribes of earth and all the sons of men, to hear 
East,” and Jearn at last some tolerance for the vast civilizations in | complaints, and draw from his own bosom the thoughts and orders 
which can redress all wrongs. This is the secret of the non-resist- 
ance of Asiatic society, of the rooted belief that while ministers are 








China,gnd Japan, and Russia, we are now so diligently breaking 
up. They may be bad, or incompetent, or effete, and we 
individually believe they are all three; but the ideal towards which | scoundrels and the agents of authority evil demons, obedience to 
they struggle so blindly, through such calamities and seas of blood, | the direct command of the ruler is a moral duty,—of the fact that a 
and, as it seems to Europeans, aimless and endless waste of power, | Mussulman accepts the bowstring, if only seat by the Sultan, as his 
is not the low one we are accustomed to believe. They want to | passport to eternal bliss. To this hour the Asiatic requires years 
set up a régime, a constitution, in which the supreme authority | of study to force into his mind the thought that there can be limits 
shall not be law—which to them seems a lifeless thing—but a | to supreme power, and natives travel from the uttermost parts of 
living human will, a Power which can sympathize with their wants | India, fifteen hundred miles on foot, to beseech the Viceroy to do 
and their weaknesses, modify facts to them, not them to facts, | them justice in some civil suit, and depart believing him malignant 
give them justice flexible to circumstances, orders what to do | because he can but refer them back to that dead “law ” which has 
instead of orders what to avoid doing, reproduce on earth the infinite | failed to secure to them their right. During the mutinies the 
benevolence and power which all races, when not blinded by Calvin- | natives rarely broke up the administrative system; but in all 
ism or other Pagan form of theology, ascribe to the living God. ‘They | instances they made its supreme motive power the justice of the 
don't get it, of course, any more than we Westerns get our réyime | chief and not the law. 

of immutable but just and merciful law; but till we understand the There is something to Western minds infinitely slavish in this 
object of their struggle we shall never understand them, never | theory, for they perceive that all granted to the sovereign is taken 
know why, when Turkey is all distracted, an order from the Sultan | from themselves,—that if the ideal Solomon were ever possible, 
is still obeyed by Turks like a command from heaven ; why, when | they would dwindle into grains of sand wafted hither and thither 
half China is in rebellion, the object of the rebels is to invest their | by his will, But it must be remembered that the West has never 
own chief with attributes even more despotic, even more like those | accepted the idea of fatalism, which underlies all Oriental thought— 
of a supernatural being than those the existing Kmperor misuses ; | the notion that they are contending with a power which may as 
why, in short, revolution in Asia has never for three thousand | well be malignant as benign, and which it needs a human being 
years produced any change save one of persons. ‘Thé ideal of the | possessed of all power as well as inspired with the true sense of 
East is Solomon, not Washington, and the features which to us seein | justice to correct. We Westerns all admit that in this life, while the 
defects in his character are, to Asiatics, but the natural attri- | State can suppress the evil, it cannot reward the good, and submit 
butes of the position he filled, and which it is their single political | to that failure as part of the order of Providence. The Asiatic 
desire to see so occupied. They wanta sovereign to sit as Solomon | does not submit at all, he simply thinks it the height of injustice, 
sat, in open hall, doing justice without forms, * crushing the evil, | and sweeps all restraints away in order to create a human provi- 
cherishing the good,” as a deity might be expected to do, without | dence who can reward as well as punish, who can bid the good 
laws, or limits, or rules, save the wisdom and love of justice which | man walk up higher as well as fling the evil down. He wantsa 
ought to be in his breast from on high. Solomon did precisely that. | justice higher than law can give, a justice as of God, a justice 
He “ julged the people of Israel” before the people, reverencing no which shall supersede his own need of taking thought and trouble, 
law but the divine one, careless of human life if in his judgment that | and is consequently compelled to rely on his earthly provideuce as 
life was forfeited, reckless of restraint if in his eyes restraint | if he were God, to cease to judge Solomon for the death of 
Shimei, because he must, as King, know the right. The Asiatic 








impeded justice. He orders, tentatively it may be, but still orders, 
the cleaving of an infant “by the sword” to settle its maternity, | accusation against a bad king is not despotism but neglect, not 
and his order is in the eyes of Asiatics the perfection of right, for | that he claims too wide a power, for he cannot claim his due, but 
it did settle it when other settlement was hopeless. Scotchmen | that he will not take the trouble to use it. Ae 1 we are bound in 
think it is right in their eyes, too, because they think he was too | justice to add that this universal consensus has its effect on the 
weak to carry it out, and because it is recorded, though without a) kings, that, as a rule, an Oriental sovereign, if his subjects can 
only perform the almost impossible task of getting at him, does, 


word of approval, iu Scripture ; but let one of the Lords of Session 
only try a similar expedient! Any Asiatie alive would hold the | as a rule, do justice, very stern justice always, sometimes very 
sovereign who tried it to-morrow to have shown marvellous intelli- | whimsical justice, but still something appreciable by men as bear- 
gence and humanity. ing some relation to the divine law, as being the very opposite, for 

It is because he did such things, because his volition was | example, of Sir George Grey’s recent acts. ‘That is the reason 
absolute but employed for the good of his people, that Solomon | why Asiatics appreciate so intensely men of Sir John Lawrence's 
became the Asiatic ideal, till his traditions fill all lands, till | type, men whose will is so strong that it bends law to their own 
his power is represented as extending over all, save God, and | decrees, and enables them to do justice even when all the formulas 
sovereigns are judged by the degree in which they approach seem to stind in the way. And it is also the reason why British 
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law, which does secure real justice, which they know to be beyond 


fear, or favour, or bribe, which is to their own institutions as a law 
of nature is to ours, seems to Asiatics so contemptibly insufficient. 
They seek something which they think higher than that, something 
they will never find, but the crave for which has suspended among 
them all efforts towards new forms of rule,—the ideal king whom 
we are accustomed to call Solomon but whom they know and name 


sultans after as ‘‘ Solyman.” 








THE FITZROYS. 

HE Fitzroys are the heirs of a bastard of Charles II. The 
illegitimate children of that King were popularly believed to 

be legion, but he acknowledged only James Stuart, son of a young 
lady in Jersey, who took holy orders and died a Catholic priest ; 
James, Duke of Monmouth, son of Lucy Walters, executed for 
treason by his uncle’s command; Mary, daughter of the same lady, 
married first to William Sarsfield, an Irish gentleman, and after- 
wards to William Fanshaw; Charles Fitzroy, Duke of South- 
ampton, Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Grafton, George Fitzroy, Duke 
of Northumberland, and Anne, Countess of Sussex,—all children 
of Barbara Villiers, the fierce Duchess of Cleveland; Charles 
Beauclerk, Duke of St. Alban’s, and James Beauclerk, sons of Nell 
Gwynne; Charles Lennox, Duke of Richmond, son of Louise 
Querouaille, Duchess of Portsmouth ; Mary ‘Tudor, married to the 
heir of Lord Derwentwater, daughter of Mary Davis; Charles 


fallen completely under the influence of Churchill, and on the 
landing of the Prince of Orange, instead of hastening as before to 
proffer his military services to the King, he joined in the petition 
of the Bishops and the Tory Protestants that James would call a 
| Free Parliament. The King, when this address was presented to 
_ him, was greatly incensed with Grafton. “He was sure,” James 
said, “he could not pretend to act upon principles of conscience ; 
for he had been so ill-bred, that as he knew little of religion, so he 
regarded it less.” But Grafton, unabashed, replied that “ though 
he had himself little conscience, yet he was of a party that had a 
great deal.” He accompanied, however, the King and the Royal 
army as far as Salisbury, but then along with Churchill took the 
| lead in setting the example of desertion which was so generally 
| followed. Grafton had been displaced from the command of the 
| Foot Guards, but William replaced him, and entrusted him with 
the defence of ‘Tilbury Fort. He voted for the Regency scheme, 
but took the oaths to William and Mary, bore the orb at their 
coronation, and in 1690 commanded William’s land forcesat the siege 
of Cork. Onthe 28thSeptember, while leading his men to the assault, 
he received a shot which broke two of his ribs, and he died of the 
wound on the 9th of October following. He had been married by 
his father on the Ist of August, 1672, when he had barely com- 
pleted his ninth year, to the Lady Isabella Bennet, only daughter 
and eventually heir to Henry Bennet, the Earl of Arlington of the 
Cabal Ministry, then a very beautiful child of five years of age. 
From this marriage the Grafton family derive their estate and seat 








Fitzcharles, and a girl who died young, children of Catherine | of Euston Hall in Suffolk, which gives them their second title. 
Pegge; and Charlotte Boyle, alias Fitzroy, wife of Sir Robert Pas- | By her he had an ouly child, Charles, born at Arlington House, 
ton, Bart., afterwards Earl of Yarmouth—daughter of Elizabeth, | October 25, 1683, who became on his father’s death second Duke 
Viscountess Shannon. ‘Three of these founded dukedoms which still of Grafton, and in right of his mother, who died in February, 1723, 
exist,—Grafton, Richmond, and St. Albans,—and other families | Rar] of Arlington (Middlesex), Viscount Thetford, Norfolk—the 


trace their rise to connection with the children of the last popular | 
Stuart. 

Barbara, Duchess of Cieveland, ancestress of the Fitzroys, was one | 
of the remarkable family of Villiers, she being daughter and co- | 
heiress of a half-brother of George Villiers, first Duke of Bucking- 
ham, of whom Felton rid England, cousin of Elizabeth Villiers, the | 
mistress and counsellor of William of Orange, and niece of Sir Ed- | 
ward Villiers, aneestor of the Earls of Jersey and Clarendon. Her | 


patronage of which borough is chiefly in the Duke of Grafton— 
and Baron Arlington. 

This second Duke of Grafton was a man of fair, but 
moderate abilities, who rose in 1720 to the Lord Lieuten- 
ancy of Ireland, which office he filled in an undistinguished, 
but decent manner. He was subsequently appointed a Lord 
Justice several times, and died in 1757, a worthy but only half- 
trusted man. He married in 1713 the Lady Henrietta Somer- 


father died of his wounds, received in the royal cause, at Edgehill, | set, granddaughter of the Duke of Beaufort, and by her 
in 1642, when she was only in the second year of her age. Her had five sons and four daughters. Lady Hervey, writing 
early connection with the eccentric Earl of Chesterfield has already | jn September, 1732, of a visit paid by her to the fair at 
been noticed. Just before the Restoration she married Mr. Roger | Bury, a favourite festival then among the gentry of Suffolk, says : 
Palmer—afterwards created Earl of Castlemaine—and on the | —+ [The only things that pleased me there were the Duke of 
King’s return to England deserted Chesterfield for her royal lover. Grafton’s daughters. The two youngest are the best behaved 
This connection lasted till about the year 1672, when she hada | children I ever saw; but Lady Caroline is the best bred woman, 
child, disavowed by the King, and generally attributed to | the most agreeable dancer, the ygenteelest and the prettiest creature 
Churchill. In 1670, she was created Baroness Nonsuch, in Surrey, | that ever lived. I envy the Duke that girl. You may guess what 
Countess of Southampton, and Duchess of Cleveland, with re- | | think of any one’s daughter whom I wish my own.” This last- 
mainder to Charles and George Fitzroy, her eldest and third sons. | named young lady, * Lady Caroline Fitzroy, was afterwards too 
Her husband died in 1705, and she soon afterwards married au well known,” says the editor of this correspondence, “as Lady 
adventurer, who treated her with such brutality that she had to | Caroline Petersham and Lady Harrington. Contemporary writers 
seek the protection of the law against him, and then discovered he | are full of anecdotes of this lady’s conduct and manners, which, if 


had a previous wife still living. She died on the 9th of October, 
1709, of dropsy. Burnet says of her: ‘ She was a woman of great 
beauty, but most enormously vicious and ravenous; foolish, but 
imperious; very uneasy to the King, and always carrying on 
intrigues with other men, while yet she pretended she was jealous 
of him. His passion for her, and her strange behaviour towards 
him, did so disorder him, that often he was not master of himself, 
nor capable of minding business.” 

Henry Fitzroy, the Duchess’s second son by Charles IL, 
born September 20th, 1663, a man of “ more spirit,” Burnet 
says, “than any of the King’s sons,” was bred to the profes- 
sion of a sailor, and distinguished himself in several expeditions. 


On the 16th August, 1672, he was created Baron Sudbury, | 


Viscount Ipswich, and Earl of Euston, in the county of 
Suffolk, and on the 11th of September, 1675, Duke of Grafton 
in Northamptonshire, and was appointed hereditary ‘“ Receiver- 
General of the profits of the seals in the Courts of King’s 
Bench, and Common Pleas. and of the Prises of Wines,” This 


| but half of them were true, would have made Lady Hervey repent 
| the accomplishment of her wish.” She was the wife of the second 
| Earl of Harrington. The Duke of Grafton’s three eldest sons died 
| before him, the two eldest without leaving children, and he was 
| succeeded by his grandson, Augustus Henry, eldest surviving son 
‘of Lord Augustus Fitzroy, third son of the second Duke. Lord 
| Augustus had served with some distinction in the navy at the 
| attack on Carthagena, and died at Jamaica in May, 1741. His 
| younger son, Charles Fitzroy, was created, October 17, 1780, 
Baron Southampton, and was the grandfather of the present 
| Lord Southampton, and of the late Right Hon. Henry Fitzroy, 
| who was an active member of the Peel party, and died in 1859. 
Augustus Henry, third Duke of Grafton, a man in whom the 
| Stuart instincts dominated all others, was born in October, 1735, 
and in November, 1756, was appointed a Lord of the Bedchamber 
to George IIL, then Prince of Wales. In the same year he 
entered the Hlouse of Commons as member for Bury St. Edmund's, 


| for which place he sat till his grandfather's death, During the 





appointment was commuted in 1845 for a pension of 843/., and a} Bute Ministry he rendered himself so obnoxious to the ruling 
more valuable pension of 9,000/., charged on the Post Office, was | powers that in 1763 he was one of the noblemen whom Lord Bute 
sold to the nation in 1856 for 193,177/. He received besides the ap- | removed from their Lord-Lieutenancies (Suffolk in Grafton’s case). 
pointment of Hereditary Ranger of Whittlebury Forest—Wakefield | In the same year he showed his political feelings by visiting Wilkes 
Lodge in which became one of his principal seats—of Gamekeeper | in prison. But on the 10th of July, 1765, he consented to take 
at Newmarket, acted as Lord High Constable of England at the | oftice under Lord Rockingham as oue of the Secretaries of State. 
coronation of James II., commanded the advance guard against | He held this post till May, 1766, when he resigned, alleging as his 
his own half-brother Monmouth, who beat him at Philip’s Norton, | reason the impotency of the administration. He declared that he 
and seemed at first disposed to go all lengths with the Court. He | knew but of one man—meaning the first Pitt—who could give them 
played a creditable part in the expedition to Tunis, but he had | proper strength. Under that person he should be willing to serve 
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in any capacity, not only as a general officer 
would take up a spade and ated and di in the trenches. 
the 2nd of August following he had the opportunity he desired, 
nistration. But he soon found himself in a very different position 
from what he calculated on. 


. . a 
, but as a pioneer, and ceeded in persuading Charles Yorke to accept them, though he 
On | was pledged to the Rockingham party. 


The reproaches, however, 


| with which Yorke was assailed by his former friends so preyed on 
being appointed First Lord of the Treasury in Pitt’s second admi- | his sensitive mind, that he went home and destroyed himself 


Grafton found it impossible to get any one to take the vacant post, 


To begin with, Pitt’s acceptance of | Granby, the Commander-in-t thief, had resigned, the Solicitor-General 


a peerage and removal from the Lower House was a great and un- | intimated a similar purpose, and Grafton at last lost heart, ang 


expe setod blow to his colleagues, and his subsequent illness threw 
the whole burden of government on the Duke. Until towards the | 
middle of March, 1767, Pitt had been effectually Prime Minister, 
but from that time Grafton really directed the course of events, 


| 


on the 28th of January retired from the Premiership. The Oppo- 
sition, however, did not profit by the victory, for the King, who 
ih: ud a singular power of personal persuasion, induced Lord North, 
much against his wish, to take the command of the Cabinet, ang 


with the disadvantage of having a censor of his actions who might | | the nation, under his guidance, was induced to involve itself jy 


revive at any time in the person of his seclwled chief. 


Tle was | 


the disastrous civil contest with the American Colonies. A violent 


compelled to act as he best could under these cireumstances, and | scene took place between the Duke and Chatham in the House of 
strengthen himself with the Bedford party, Lord North, and any | Lords almost immediately after his resignation of office, Chatham 


others of the Opposition or outsiders whom he could secure. 
When Chathain’s powers began to revive, he expressed great | 


jealousy and distaste at some of these appointments, and in October, | 


1768, he resigned his office of Privy Seal, which he had chosen | own discontents.” 


as a cover to his intended Premiership, notwithstanding all 
Grafton’s efforts to dissuade him. 
carry on the administration of public affairs alone. 
says of him, ** He was upright and disinterested in his public con- it 
duct, sincere and zealous in his friendships, and by no means 
wanting in powers, either Unhappily, 
however, as his career proceeded, showed that | 
these excellent qualities 
of an opposite tenor. 
pressed by difficulties in his office, instead of seeking 
overcome them, would rather speak of resigning it. Field sports, | 
and, above all, his favourite pack of hounds at Wakefield Lodge, 
too much employed his thoughts, or, at least, his time. 
market also had great charms for him; nor could he resist a still | 
more dangerous fascination. 
with N vancy Parsons, a well-known courtezan, gave offence to the 
Jaxer age in which he lived. 
prise that woman seated at the head of the ducal table, or handed 





of business or debate. 
experience 








Thus Grafton was left to | the office of Lord ee Seal, June 12, 1771. 
| 
Lord Stanhope | office till November, 


| copy 
were dashed and alloyed with others|came up to London and resigned, freely debating the matter 
He was wanting in application, and when | with the King himself in the royal closet. 
o | 1779, the Ministry endeavoured to induce Grafton, Camden, Shel- 


Ilis frequent appearance in public | his office of Privy S$ 


Ilis contemporaries beheld with sur- | | could hardly be said to support it. 
| with the younger Pitt, the cession of Gibraltar to the Spaniards, 


denouncing the supposed secret influence of Bute (although the latter 
was resident abroad), and Grafton declaring that this supposition 
| could only be * the effect of a distempered mind brooding over its 
Unfortunately for his fame, Grafton, though 
the North Cabinet, accepted under them 
He retained this 
Then a petition for accommodation with 
‘the mother country from the Colonial Assembly having been re. 
jected by the English Government, Grafton protested against this 
| course in a letter to Lord North, and receiving in return only a 
of the intended speech from the throne, he 


declining to enter 


1775. 


King’s 
At the beginning of 


, and the Rockingham Whigs to enter the Cabinet ; but they 
declined, and this offer, the Duke says, had the effect of consoli- 





New- | dating the Opposition, and paving the way for the second Rocking. 


When this was formed, in 1782, Grafton resumed 
seal, and continued in the Shelburne Ministry 
Fox’s secession, though in so discontented a manner that he 
Ile opposed successfully, along 


ham Ministry. 


| after 


from the Opera House by the First Lord of the Treasury in the | proposed by Shelburne, and his resignation seemed imminent when 


presence of the Queen. Other circumstances, some owing to no 
fault whatever of his own, tended to lower the reputation and to 
limit the term of his official power. 
every disadvantage and defect, he continued, 
much respected by all who knew him for the uprightness and in- 


. | 
through a long life, | 


' Shelburne himself abandoned office. 
Still, however, in spite of | of the first persons he 


| latter time after 


In December, 1783, when 
forming his Cabinet, Grafton was one 
applied to, and the offer was re- 
peated in the following year, but both times declined, the 
some considerable hesitation, his friend Cam- 


the younger Pitt was 


tegrity of his public motives, and for a considerable period he} den having accepted the office of President of the Council. 


exercised no mean influence upon parties.” In 1769, when the | 
resistance took place in America to the import duties, Graf- 
ton, at a Cabinet Council, had the good sense to propose that at 
the commencement of the next session they should bring in a bill 
for the complete repeal of the obnoxious duties. 
posed the including tea in the duties to be repealed, and carried 
the rejection of Grafton’s proposal by one vote. 
ham continued in the Cabinet, Grafton considered that America | 
would have been saved. “ But for that unhappy event,” he says 

in his “* Memoirs,” “ I must think that the separation from America | 
might have been avoided. For in the following spring Lord Chat- | 


| 


| tion, and he fell back on his old Whig principles. 


Lord North op- | self to farming and the care of a numerous family. 


But the subsequent measures of the Pitt Ministry, and especially 
the war with France, alienated Grafton entirely from this connec 
He lived, how- 
ever, almost wholly in the retirement of country life, devoting him- 
In 1797 he 
made a rather striking speech in the House of Lords, seconding an 


Had Lord Chat- | address of the Duke of Bedford's condemnatory of the war. In 


this he also urged economy in the internal government, denouncing 
the financial and monetary plans of the Ministry, and pointing 
to the necessity of conciliating Ireland by granting Catholic 
emancipation if they would avoid an immediate catastrophe. The 


ham was sufficiently recovered to have given his efficient support | whole speech was in a tone of solemn warning, and, delivered as it 


in the Cabinet to Lords Camden, Granby, and General Conway, 


who, with myself, were overruled in our best endeavours to include | effect. 


the article of tea with the other duties intended to be repealed. ‘a 


was in the Duke's naturally impressive voice, produced considerable 
He was equally opposed to the renewal of the war with 


France after the peace of Amiens. His tastes, at any rate in his 


And he adds, that from this time he felt himself ill at ease in his | later years, were more creditable than those already alluded to. 


high post. He had better for his reputation have quitted it before | 
the proceedings against Wilkes, or, at any rate, have retired now, 
when outvoted on so important a question as America. But he 
remained, and suffered during this year from the violent in- 
vectives of ‘‘ Junius,” and at its close was threatened by the 
formidable opposition of Lord Chatham. <A few weeks after the 
latter's resignation his mental condition began to mend, and 
his malady found relief, and passed off in a violent fit of gout. 
He appeared for the first time in public at the King’s levee, in 
July, 1769, was most graciously received, and admitted to a 
private conference in the royal closet ; but he treated the Duke of 
Grafton at the levee with cold politeness. No sooner had the new 
session of Parliament commenced in January, 1770, than Chatham 
appeared as the opponent of Government, denouncing alike 
their Wilkes proceedings and the American policy. An explosion | 
in the Cabinet followed. Lord Camden, the Chancellor, rose in his 
place, expressed his sorrow at having acquiesced silently in 
measures he so much disapproved of, and denounced the measures 
of the Government as much as Chatham himself. Grafton de- 
fended himself stoutly, and when Camden did not resign, sent for 
the seals, and through the personal importunity of the King suc- 





| large collection of 


He was a warm patron of the poet Bloomfield, who came 
| from the neighbourhood of Euston. He made a 
rare “books, and read as well as_ bought 
them. He took considerable interest in theological questions, 
publishing anonymously two pamphlets on the reformation 
of the Liturgy and relaxation of subscription to the Articles, and 
on public worship and prayer. He also when in town habitually 
attended the Unitarian Chapel in Essex Street, and it was by his 
encouragement and under his patronage that Griesbach published 
the second edition of his Greek New Testament, the Duke supply- 
ing the paper at his own expense, and sending it abroad to the 
editor. His manners are spoken of by some as agreeable, by others as 
somewhat reserved and haughty. His saturnine cast of countenance 
strongly resembled that of his royal ancestor. is dress was very 
peculiar. He wore a coat of the Quaker cut and colour, and a 
cocked hat. Ilaving passed many years in this retirement, the 
Duke died March 14, 1811, at the age of seventy-six. On 
December 5, 1768, he had been elected Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge, and September 20, 1769, a Knight 
of the Garter. He was also Governor of the Ports in Cornwall 
and Devon. first wife, who re- 
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He was divorced from his 
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curried the Earl of Upper Ossory, the Duke himself marry- | ington is the mere place in which the political business of the country 


and having a large second family, the number of 


ing again, ; 
P His character was a good 


his children altogether being sixteen. 


is done and its archives are kept. It has no attractions to those 
who have not political duties to discharge, or some political 


deal discussed in his lifetime, and has been much debated since ; | ‘axe to grind ;” and although people while they remain there to 


but we conceive that Charles II., born Peer instead of King, fore 


into collision with equals and possessed of some ambition, would | 


have acted precisely as Grafton did. He was a Stuart in a private 
capacity, the only one of whom we have any complete record. 
His eldest son and successor, George Henry, fourth Duke of 
Grafton, till his elevation to the Peerage represented the University 
of Cambridge in Parliament, for which he was returned in 1784, 
conjointly with Mr. Pitt, with whom he had formed a strong friend- 
ship, against Lord J ohn Townshend, the forme: member. He con- 
tinued for some time to vote and act with Pitt, becoming a Lord of 
the Admiralty and Treasury in his administration ; but he became 
discontented with the war with France, and his father’s influence 
assisting in the change, he gradually adopted Whig principles, and 
became an opponent of Government, though he never was a violent 
one. After his accession to the dukedom he continued in the same 
line of politics—Whig, of a rather Conservative and independent 
character—and the remainder of his long life presents no features 
requiring special remark. [He died September 28, 1844, in his 
eighty-fifth year, and was succeeded by his son Ilenry, fifth Duke, 
whose politics were of the same moderate cast, and whose life was 
passed in country retirement. He was, however, rather a warm 
Churchman, inquiring, it is said, whether a man was a communi- 
cant before he admitted him as a tenant. He devoted great atten- 
tion to his estates, visiting the cottages personally, and distribut- 
ing blankets andl other comforts where needed, and, we need hardly 
add, was greatly esteemed on his estates. He died March 26, 1863, 
and was succeeded by his son William Henry, the sixth and 
present Duke of Grafton, who as Earl of Euston and representative 
of Thetford, pursued an independent Whig line of politics, not 
always, but generally to be counted on by Whig Ministries. 
The family, despite its origin, has been, on the whole, a useful one, 
and though the pension was a stock subject of declamation with 
financial reformers, it was not very great pay for a career like that 
of the third Duke. The members of the House have been markedly 
popular as landlords, and have been fairly free from that inherent 
faithlessness which we take to be the vice of the Stuart blood, and 
which suggests so strongly the truth of Darnley’s assertion that they 
were the children of David Rizzio. 








NEW YORK AND THE UNITED STATES. 
New York, January 8th, 1864. 


Tue New York correspondent of the London Times,in a letter which 
most of the readers of the Spectator will have read four weeks before 
they see this mention of it, has described New York—the city— 
with an approach to absolute fidelity which we all heartily wish 
had,characterized his previous correspondence. I desire to bear 
witness—the witness of a man born and bred in the great city— 
to the general faithfulness of the portrait which he has drawn, 
although he paints a “sensation” portrait, and exaggerates every 
bad feature. But not on this account only do | turn back atten- 
tion to that letter. Before it reached us here I intended to 
write to you this week about two or three recent occurrences 
which have a bearing upon the fact which he over-states in these 
words :— 

“Ihave heard of European travellers in whose opinion New York is 
a representative city-. the pattern and summary of all Americanism. 
The city, however, is in bad odour with the natives themselves, even 
with the dwellers therein, who look upon it as the sink of all alien 
misery and corruption—the asylum of lawless Irish and godless Ger- 
mans, of all the worst set of adventurers from the Old World.” 

It is, perhaps, the greatest of our misfortunes in our relations 
with the Old World that we are judged in Europe by what Europe 
knows of New York. With that forgetfulness of the new con- 
ditions of things political, social, and even material in this Republic, 
to which I have heretofore directed attention as a fruitful source 
of your misunderstanding and consequent condemnation of its 
people, you continually look to New York as an exponent of 
“America and the Americans,” just as you look to Paris, and 
would have London looked to as the representative cities of the 
French and British empires. ‘The mistake, natural enough, could 
not be greater or more fatal to the right understanding of us 
Yankees. This country has no city which so represents its people 
or its social and political character. It has no capital, as London, 
and Paris, and Vienna are capitals; no city in which are united 
the political, social, commercial, literary, and artistic eminence 





ed | do their duties or to grind their axes make their stay as festive 


as possible, their ends attained, they remain no longer, especially 
if they are from the Free States. New York is altogether without 
political tone, and as bare of the importance and interest given by 
the presence of political functionaries, home or foreign, as the 
merest country village. It is not even the political capital of the 
great State to which it has given its name, and which does ite 
political business at Albany, a third-rate place one hundred and 
fifty miles up the Hudson river. New York has no other political 
importance than that which it derives from the number of voters 
who live in it; and they, as exhibited in majorities, instead of re- 
presenting, flagrantly and outrageously misrepresent, the character 
of the people of the country, and even of the State. In fact, we 
Yankees are on thankful knees day and night that New: York is 
not a representative city ; and yet by New York, and New York 
in its very worst and most distasteful features, which are those 
public transactions with which foreigners are necessarily most 
familiar, we are gauged, and measured, and condemned. 

I have endeavoured to give you heretofore in this correspondence 
some notion of the sway of the rampant Irishry in this city —a sway 
which they hold solely by possession of enough votes to make them 
important at elections, national, state, and municipal. But I might 
preach by the column and not produce so clear and deep an impres- 
sion as that conveyed by one characteristic and significant fact; 
and of such facts three have just occurred. First was the funeral 
of General Corcoran, who was thrown from his horse and killed a 
fortnight or so ago. This General Corcoran four or five years 
back kept a common groggery in a part of the city well suited to 
his business. He made a little money, and became colonel 
of the 69th Militia Regiment, which was composed entirely 
of Irishmen. You may remember that on the occasion of 
the visit of the Prince of Wales to New York, an occasion 
to which we look back with a curious and not altogether 
pleasant mixture of emotions, he and his regiment flatly refused 
to obey the orders of his superior officer to parade. He was con- 
demned without measure (such was our folly then), court mar- 
tialled, and would have been broke; but, pending his dilatory 
trial, ort Sumter was bombarded. His regiment, being most of 
them out of employment, were ready to take the field, and he 
became an important person, His trial was suspended, and he 
entered the national service. At Bull Run he was brave, though 
incompetent, and there he was taken prisoner. In prison I must, 
I do gladly, admit that he behaved very well, though I grieve that 
his long and severe confinement made him of such importance in 
the eyes of his countrymen here that nothing would do, when he 
was released, but he must be made a Brigadier-General. Now, 
he was about as fit to be a general as to write a commentary on 
the Talmud; but to conciliate the Irish interest he was awarded 
the epaulettes; thereby becoming a constant trouble to the 
Government, for what to do with him they knew not. Well, this 
man, who was of the class which supplies us with our day-labourers 
and housemaids, was buried with a civic and military pomp, and 
an outpouring of people which were suited to the obsequies of one 
who united the distinctions of a great general and a great states- 
man. His body lay in state with a guard of honour, and his 
funeral procession, which passed in sight of my house, through a 
throng of people which choked the street throughout its course, 
was filled with municipal, and State, and national, officials, and 
was nearly, if not quite, a mile in length. ‘This man a few 
years ago might have been the coachman of men who marched as 
privates in the ranks of some of the regiments which escorted his 
body to the grave, and with some of them his chances of social 
intercourse were, at any time, about as good as those of Tom King 
with the Duke of Cambridge. 

On the 31st of December, a day or two after Corcoran’s funeral, 
Governor Seymour removed, as far as he could do so by simple 
writ of supersedeas, the Police Commissioners of New York. You 
may, perhaps, remember that his very first official act, a year ago, 
was to take the first step towards the removal of these Commis- 
sioners, on the ground that they had been guilty of malfeasance in 
aiding the National Government in its arrests of secessionists in 
New York. Before he could, or did, bring about a removal in a 
regular way the riots occurred, and the conduct of the police force, 
from the Commissioners down to the patrol men, was so admirable, 
both for gallantry and good judgment, that their removal would 


which must unite to produce what you mean by the word capital} have been an affront to the whole community except the rioters, 


or metropolis. Washineton is as far from it as can be. Wash- 


and the diminishing party of which those rioters were the rude and 
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lawless representatives. But at the end of the year the Police | are fully conscious that in New York they hold the balance of 


Commissioners, in preferring their annual report, gave the | 
Governor what he thought was a good opportunity of ridding him- 
self of these men, getting the force under his own control, and 
making much ‘political capital.’ In reporting upon the 
mob the Commissioners said, ‘‘ These violent proceedings had 
a political origin, motive, and direction, and received sym- 
pathy and encouragement from newspapers and partizans of 
influence and intelligence. . .. .. A large portion of the force 
were of the same nationality and political and religious faith with 
the riotous mob. Under these new and extraordinary circumstances 
there was apprehension that the force might fail in united action, 
or be embarrassed by sympathy with the rioters and be over- 
powered and beaten.” ‘This passage, though it asserted only that 
which was notoriously true, the Governor chose to regard as 
partizan and indecorous, and a sufficient reason for the removal of 
the Commissioners. More and chiefly he set it forth, or allowed it 
to be set forth, as the ground of their removal, which took place 
within twelve hours of the receipt of the report. You will see, of 
course, what his tactics were. He hoped to build up his popularity, 
tottering even among the Pro-slavery Democrats, by this champion- 
ship of the Irish, who ina body belong to that party. But he failed 
most miserably. For it was found that, in quoting from the report, 
to justify his course and please the Irish, the Governor or his 
agent had been guilty of a suppression of the truth. The Com- 
missioners went on to say in the sentence immediately after that 
given above :— 

‘* The Board are most happy to report that the apprehension 
proved to be groundless. The force acted as a unit, and with an 
energy, courage, and devotion rarely exhibited. The keenest 
observation failed to discover that either political, religious, or 
national feeling had any influence adverse to the efficient action 
of the force.” 

The publication of the suppressed passage has covered the 
Governor with shame. The Commissioners have determined to 
retain their offices, subject to the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the State ; and the Legislature has already taken steps towards 
the retention of the Commissioners by special Act, Democrats and 
Republicans working together to this end. The fact is that 
Governor Seymour, who but a year ago, just after his election, was 
looked upon by his supporters as the most important man in the 
country (one of the most influential of them so spoke of him to 
me), is coming out of the little end of the horn into the great end 
of which he entered with a flourish that attracted the attention even 
of Europe. The Police Commissioners are sustained entirely in 
their position by public opinion, and Governor Seymour has failed 
to take anything by his motion. One result of his conduct 
and of the course of events in this war will be, it is to 
be hoped, the diminution of the pretensions of the governors of 
the States, leaving them in the position of honourable, useful, but 
entirely subordinate officers, stripped of all of that petty import- 
ance as the representatives of ‘sovereign States” which has had 
such a pernicious influence upon our national welfare. 

While the bruit of Governor Seymour's act was yet in the 
public ears, Archbishop Hughes, of the Roman Catholic Church 
in New York, died. You may remember that he addressed the 
rioters in July, they being of his countrymen and his ecclesiastical 
subjects. His death was made the occasion of unusual public de- 
monstrations. All the newspapers contained long and particular 
biographical notices of him. The Mayor sent a special message 
to the Common Council. That body passed resolutions in the 
Bishop’s honour, and took steps to have the city represented in his 
obsequies. The Irish Bishop’s body, like the Irish General's, ‘lay 
in state,” the flags were at half-mast, and there was very great ado. 
It was confined, however, outside the Papist pale, to public places 
and public bodies. The funeral was more like that of a sovereign 
prince than that of a minister of Christ. Now, if all the bishops 
of the Church of England here, or, as it is named, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America, if all its 
bishops had died and been buried in a row, although it is the 
Church of a large wealthy and highly cultivated part of the com- 


power, and set a high price upon their merchandise. This kowtow; 
to the Irishry, too, is performed by men who, individually, woul 
like to speak out after another fashion. But they feel that should 
they do so their own party would abandon them as imprudent, 
impoliticmen, who would ruin their associates. For this reason— 
a reason avowed to me in terms—it was that our papers hesitate 
so long in saying that the July riots were Irish riots, although 
every one knew that they were as much so as if they took place ip 
Donnybrook or Dublin. In fact, the desire to please the Irish 

in a measure, the German population of New York, who, especi 
the former, are of the uninstructed classes, gives a certain tone tg 
the journalism of the city (particularly to those journals by which 
it is known abroad), and influences in a certain measure the cop. 
duct of all public occasions in the city. Then, you will say, ang 
not very unreasonably, you are becoming Hibernianized and Ger. 
manized. Not a whit; for the Irish and the Germans, whom we, 
I regret to say, treat with such consideration, are only the natiye 
Irish and the native Germans. In the second generation, ag | 
have told you before, their affinities and traits of race all vanish, 
and they become Yankees. And upon the society, and the litera. 
ture, and language of the country their influence is absolutely 
nothing Mr. Anthony Trollope says somewhere in his clever book 
upon this country that in New York he found the received (British) 
ideal Yankee type in much greater perfection than anywhere els, 
He is right, as he did not go to North Carolina, which is the 
habitat of your Yankees. But I commend to your consideration 
the fact that this honest and intelligent, though sometimes wrong. 
headed, observer, found your theatrical and pictorial ‘* American” 
in the highest perfection, and in the greatest numbers in that city, 
from which statistics and public opinion here give you the least 
right to take either your moral, your intellectual, or your physical 
conception of A YANKEE. 








BOOKS. 

——>——__ 
THE REAL STORY OF THE GUNS.* 
Str Emerson Tennent has here called public attention to the 
very important question of great guns and iron plates. In his 
book, written with an elaborate profession of fairness, but being, 
in fact, a production almost of the nature of a puff, he has 
endeavoured to exalt Mr. Whitworth into a great artillerist at 
the expense of Sir William Armstrong. The method of dealing 
with evidence employed by him for this end we do not propose 
to speak of here. Our object to-day will be to state what Mr. 
Whitworth has really done. After all the noise that he and his 
friends in the press have made, we take it that most readers will 
be no little astonished to find that hitherto this has been simply 
nothing. He is a very eminent mechanic, and his company 
turn out small arms of great precision, although the better opition 
seems to be that his rifles will be useless as weapons for war. 
Let him have all the credit due to him for these things, and 
now let us consider his claims as a scientific artillerist. 

To put the thing plainly and shortly, Mr. Whitworth has 
been attempting for years past to jockey—we can use no milder 
term—the public into believing that he is the inventor of a 
system of artillery which England will do well to adopt, the 
real fact being that he is simply the inventor of a method of 
rifling which he will not allow to be fuirly tested, and which, s0 
far as it has been tested, does not answer for big guns. It is, to 
say the least, very doubtful whetber he can even claim to be 
more than the adopter of this polygonal method of rifling. The 
late Mr. Brunel had a rifle made for him upon this system, 
which rifle is admitted by Mr. Whitworth to have been examined 
by him, and left in his custody for experiments, before the date 
of his patented claim for polygonal rifling. 

Now there are many things which go to form a system of artil- 
lery. The most important of these is construction. If you are 
to use rifling at all your guns must be made strong. The only 
test of strength worth anything is, what charge of powder your 
gun will stand. ‘Ihe finest system of rifling ever dreamt of will 





munity, the event would have passed without the slightest public— 
that is, political or municipal notice. Or if a similar calamity | 
had befallen the Methodists, or the Baptists, which are our most | 
numerous religious sects, there would have been none of this | 
public and official demonstration of respect and sorrow. The | 
explanation of all these incidents is that there are 50,000 Irish | 
votes in this city, which are, or thus far have been, all cast in a 
solid body, and that every man who has public aspirations of any | 
kind has this fact constantly in his mind, and is always ready to 


flatter and placate these Hibernian political make-weights, who 





be worse than useless if the guns to which it is applied burst. 
Now Mr. Whitworth has no system of construction whatever; 
for he has virtually abandoned the only one he ever set up, that 
of strengthening guns by wrought-iron or steel hoops, and, in 
the case of the only guns of his which have ever been successful 
—and which we will enumerate presently—he has adopted the 
coil system, a3 used by Sir William Armstrong. 

Second amongst the requisites to a system of artillery comes 








* The Story of the Guns. By Sir Emerson Tennent. London: Longman. 
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sepenition. Here Mr. Whitworth’s claims rest on his steel pro- 
jectiles. Now he has no claim to the merit of having first used 
steel, a3 Sir William Armstrong furnished the Government with 
g steel shell a year and a half before Whitworth’s was heard of, 
and Sir William himself was not, we believe, first in the field. 
The flat head Mr. Whitworth can indeed claim, but the Iron 
Plate Committee have reported that flat-headed projectiles pos- 
gess no superiority in penetrating power. As yet Mr. Whitworth 
has not even produced a fuse for his own shells, so that, except 
against iron, they are comparatively useless. Sir William Arm- 
strong, on the other hand, found the service using three different 
forms of projectiles, and has given them one, which can be used 
either without a fuse as solid shot, with a time fuse as an ordi- 
nary shrapnell shell, with a percussion fuse as a shell bursting 
on impact, or lastly (by a special arrangement of either fuse), 
pursting at the muzzle of the gun with the effect of ordinary 
grape or canister. 

Next in importance, after construction and ammunition, comes 
rifling. We are not the least desirous of pressing the late 
Mr. Brunel's claim to tho invention of the polygonal-groove 
method patented by Mr. Whitworth. But assuming that method 
to be fairly his, what is it worth? So far as the evidence as yet 
goes, it must be held at least doubtful whether it is not inferior 
to several other methods in use. His deep grooves are said to 
wear out the gun without giving a fair equivalent in increased 
accuracy and range. Sir William Armstrong’s system of rifling 
is founded on the principle that the further you depart from the 
cylindrical form the more you injure your barrel and reduce the 
effective power of your projectile, and by giving every facility 
to the proper authorities for testing, he has proved that his system 
combines great accuracy with lasting and penetrating power. 
Mr. Whitworth also obtains great accuracy, but his exceeding 
chariness of allowing such of his guns as have been at all suc- 
cessful to be fired, and the mishaps which have overtaken almost 
every heavy gun of his, lead naturally to the suspicion that guns 
rifled on his system will nct wear. There are other requisites to 
a system of artillery, such as a fixed rule of proportions between 
the parts of the piece, which we only refer to for the purpose of 
saying that Mr. Whitworth has not yet disclosed what his views 
are upon them. 

And now, to look at the question of what Mr. Whitworth has 
actually done in detail, In 1854, his attention as well as that 
of Sir William Armstrong and other eminent mechanicians, was 
turned to the subject of rifled ordnance. He started, as one of 
the first mechanics in the country, with every appliance for 
manufacturing guns. His first attempts (in contrast to Sir 
William Armstrong’s) were in rifling existing ordnance. For 
this purpose Government furnished him with gun-blocks of brass 
and cast-iron, which he rifled. The first was a brass 12-pounder, 
rifled by him in June, 1856; 5 other brass guns were rifled by 
him in that and the following year, and in 1858, 2 32-pounders 
and one 68-pounder cast-iron blocks were also bored by him. 
The brass guns have fired about 550 rounds. ‘The cast-iron guns 
burst on the 2nd, 3rd, and 7th rounds respectively. With the 
above guns Mr. Whitworth competed with Sir William Arm- 
strong in 1858 before the Rifled Cannon, which reported in favour 
of Sir William, then Mr., Armstrong, and not in Government 
employ. 

Late in 1859, Mr. Whitworth first produced guns of original 
construction. They were a3-pounder and a 12-pounder field-gun, 
both breech-loading, of solid homogeneous metal, the former of 
which has not been submitted to the Government. Out of the 
latter, which has been bought by the Government, about 300 
rounds have been fired. As a breech-loader, Mr. Whitworth 
himself now disapproves of it ; nor, to use the words of the Duke 
of Cambridge, in April, 1863, have we any shell at all for Mr. 
Whitworth’s field-guns. This gun has been compared with a 
slight advantage with Sir William Armstrong's 12-pounder as to 
range ; but as it is 20 inches longer, 13 cwt. heavier, and carries, 
therefore, a heavier charge, and as, on the other hand, at 
this same trial a considerable advantage in accuracy was 
obtained by the Armstrong 12-pounder, the balance as 
to range and accuracy remains with the latter piece. This 
is the gun which was adopted on the report of the Ordnance 

Select Committee in 1858 for service in the field, and has 





since proved its value in every climate uader all sorts of 
usage. His next essay was an 80-pounder breech-loading steel 
gun, bound with hoops of cast-iron, the barrel of which split at 
the twenty-first round fired on the Government trial. It had | 
fired forty-three rounds previously, making in all sixty-four. | 
Mr. Whitworth at this period seems to have become a convert to 


the coil system of Sir William Armstrong, for the next guns 
furnished nominally by him were four 70-pounders. For two of 
these the Government supplied him with wrought-iron coil casings 
and trunnions of the Armstrong pattern, into which he inserted steel 
barrels. One of these burst at proof, out of the other, which was 
strengthened with extra coils after proof, 271 rounds have been 
fired, and it is probably a thoroughly good gun. But so far is 
Mr. Whitworth himself from having confidence in it, that he 
would never allow it to bo tested agaiust a plated target, and 
has actually applied to Government to substitute a coil barrel for 
the steel one. This gun weighs seventy-six cwt., only five ewt. 
less than the Armstrong 100-pounder. The other two 70-pounders 
were rifled as well as made at the Government factory. The coil 
system was here used throughout, the rifling only being on Mr. 
Whitworth’s system. One of these has never been tried. From 
the other, seven rounds have been fired in all. It was this gun 
that penetrated the iron plates in 1862. Tbe construction being 
Sir William Armstrong's and the rifling Mr. Whitworth’s, it has 
yet to be decided to whom the credit of its performance is due. 
One more gun completes the list. Mr. Whitworth has had made 
for him, on the coil system, in the Royal Gun Factory, a wrought- 
iron gun rifled on his plan; it was of seven-inch bore, and 
weighed seven and a half tons. This gun, with no charge of 
more than twenty-seven pounds, fissured after firing seventeen 
rounds. The seven-inch gun of Sir William Armstrong, weigh- 
ing only four tons, has fired 313 rounds, with a charge of twenty- 
eight pounds of powder, after having been previously tested for 
100 rounds, with shot increasing in weight every ten rounds up 
to 1,000 pounds, when the projectile after loading stood out 
beyond the mouth of the piece. It is curious that the Armstrong 
construction never seems to fail, except when his guns are rifled 
on Mr. Whitworth’s plan. 

So far as the evidence as yet before the public enables us to 
judge, it would seem that Mr. Whitworth holds that guns built 
up of homogeneous iron and bored on his system will be ultimately 
found superior to all others. Sir William Armstrong, on the 
contrary, contends,—and, so far, experience has borne him out,— 
that the homogeneous metal has yet to be found which can be 
safely trusted for heavy guns, that i¢ is doubtful whether such 
metal can be produced in England in sufficiently large blocks, and 
that, meantime, his coil system will infallibly produce guns of the 
largest calibre which will pierce any target yet invented. In 
support of his contention we have the fact of his successful ex- 
periments against all armour plating yet made, culminating at 
Shoeburyness in December, 1863, when, at the distance of 1,000 
yards, he succeeded in destroying with one shell a Warrior target, 
measuring 12 feet by 10. 

Mr. Whitworth’s complaints of the delay of the Government in 
testing his guns are quite unfounded. The only delays have arisen 
from his own neglect to furnish guns and ammunition of his own 
for trials, and from his refusal to allow such coil guns as have 
been rifled on his system to be searchingly or repeatedly tried by 
the proper authorities. In this matter of alleged delay the 
following simple fact will enable the public to put the saddle on 
the right horse :—In December, 1862, the Government granted a 
trial of the comparative merits of Sir William Armstrong's and 
Mr. Whitworth’s 12 and 70-pounders, believing, it seems, prema- 
turely, that Mr. Whitworth had some guns of his own to try. 
The guns and ammunition were ordered in January, 1863, and 
the necessity for expedition was urged on both manufacturers. 
Sir William Armstrong was ready in April; Mr. Whitworth, 
although repeatedly urged to send in his guns and ammunition 
during the summer and autumn of 1863, has not yet done so. It 
is easy to raise a cry in England against ‘ Government delay,” 
** official prejudice against independent manufacturers,” “‘red-tape 
routine,” and what not; but in the end no cause will be served by 
unscrupulous charges of this kind, out of which the bottoms fall 
(as the Yankees say) the moment they come to be tested, and Mr. 
Whitworth will be well advised toconfine himself in future to bare 
fact in his endeavours to secure the adoption by the nation of 
what he, no doubt, believes will prove, whenever it shall come 
into existence, to be the best orduance hitherto invented by 
man. 





SAVAGE AFRICA.* 
Part MAtt, Junior, sauntering through Africa with its hands in 


| its pockets, and a cigar in its mouth, would be the most compen- 


dious account we could give of Mr. Winwood Reade's ambitious 
but amusing book. Unless the present tide of things meets with 


* Savage Africa. By Winwood Reade, Fellow of the Geographical and Anthropolo- 
gical Societies of London, and Corresponding Member of the Geographical Society of 
Paris. London: Smith and Elder. 
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some obstruction, such as the disappearance of Europe, or one or | count of Sierra Leone, the “ paradise of the blacks.” The logical 
other of the continents, or the inversion of the poles, or any of | unexpressed inference, one which we do not accuse Mr. Winwood 


those little re-adjustments which Newton contemplated, to be 
laughed at by Laplace, it is clear that the ends of the world are 
getting nearer to Pall Mall and the clubs every day. And the 
Conservative Club may congratulate itself upon having got one 
of the first club peeps, a baby peep, as it were, through one of its 
members’ eyes, at savage Africa. Hitherto a traveller under the 
influence of time, and the difficulties and drawbacks of locomo- 
tion, necessarily almost would lose the sense, more or less, of 
what he left behind, and for a period at least become, as it were, 
& new man, whose mind jostled alternately between two 
standards of comparison, the old and the new, would sink into 
the subdued amazement of another intellectual childhood. But 
this stage of travelling is gradually passing away. Traveiiing in 
the tropics bids fair, in course of time, to rival the Gallery of 
Illustration, where everything is in motion save the traveller. 
The dawn of this new state of things is very apparent in Mr. 
Reade’s book. So far as the tone of it is concerned, he might be 
sitting in the spirit, of a suuny afternoon, in the window of his 
club, and exchanging his impressions with other equally uncon- 
cerned wits. And it must be owned that the result is not unin- 
teresting. To be tossed in a blanket is, no doubt, one way of 
stirring up @ man’s impressions; but if you want him to look ata 
thing comfortably from his own point of view, you would rather 
invite him to be seated. 

There is another point of interest about Mr. Winwood Reade’s 
Africa which adds to its piquancy. Some years ago, he wrote 
“ Liberty Hall,” a book which scandalized a large portion of 
the community, and now that he has been purified as by tropical 
fire his readers will peep at the new flesh of the author with some 
curiosity. It is much the same as before. They will discern in him 
most of the original qualities—a certain offensive and inoffensive 
flippancy, a sharp, brilliant, superficial eye, considerable pictorial 
power, evidences of general education, a man-of-the-world view of 
his own, and, except in its flippancy, the seldom pedantic 
intelligence of Pall Mall. On the other hand, there is the barren 
attempt at after-dinner wit and dramatic conversations, which 
throw no real light upon the nature of the people concerned, 
dialogues which seem to be the pale echo of those dreary 
attempts at conversation and repartee with which fifth-rate 
hacks, whose minds seem to be made up in equal proportion of 
tin-plate and fustian, eke out books called “ boys’ books,” which 
a father, who reads them, puts into his son’s hands with a sigh 
of disgust, for want of something better. Then Mr. Reade has 
not risen above the jingle of those fashionable epithets and 
phrases essential to form the cream of bad Mayfair novels. He 
sees something, for instance, which makes him “ sink gracefully 
back ” in his seat. Or, “ My stewards gave ‘an uneasy smile;’” 
or,“ You are romantic, Joachim;”—*t Yes, I am very romantic,” 
Joachim said, bitterly; and other tawdrinesses, which the author 
scatters through his leaves, apparently in hopes of gathering the 
fair birds of Belgravia with one hand, while with the other he 
throws bits of solid meat to the vultures and critics of the East. 
It is really astonishing in the present day how difficult it is to 
persuade any but the very small number of men who form the 
vanguard of literary artists, that they lower themselves when- 
ever they leave the path of literary truth, and that in running 
after wit they almost inevitably stumble into twaddle. Those 
who laugh are not they who make others laugh. And the most 
exquisite wit will always, in some way or other, be the most 
exquisite truth. Johnson recommended Addison to the young 
author as the best school of writing. Mr. Reade he would 
probably advise to learn “‘ Robinson Crusoe” by heart. 

Mr. Reade begins with a flying account of Madeira, which 
he describes forcibly as “a lovely charnel-house.” Speaking 
of Funchal, which, he says, “ like Boulogne, has an Anglo-stamp 
upon it, ethnologically mongrel, a stepping-stone between home 
and abroad,” he gives a local sketch, which we reproduce with 
pleasure, as a picture evidently true to nature, perfect in itself, 
and admirably suggestive :— 


“The roads of Funchal and its environs aro very neatly pebbled. 
This admits of the bullock-sledge, a carriage without wheels, in which 
the native aristocracy travel. It was my first day abroad, and I must 
give youa foreign scene. Iam standing at the porch of anancient church : 
the bell is tolling for vespers, and mingles with the song of the fruit- 
girls in the street. The organ begins to play. I heara strange 
rattling on the stones. YZwo hullocks, models of symmetry, with sleek, 
fawn-coloured skins, gallop tomy side. A little red curtain is drawn, 
and a graceful lady descends, adjusting her mantilla. She gives me one 
flash of her black eyes, and a little smile, half meditative, half 
triumphant, in return to the homage which I am paying her with mine.” 


Mr. Winwood Reade gives an interesting and rather bitter ac- 


Reade himself of endorsing, but which will be tacitly drawn by 
all the negrophobists, is that the blacks are best in slavery after 
all. For our part, the conclusion we draw is that those blacks 
who are savages are, of course, savages, which is nothing Strange 
* sy ’ 
and that the civilized blacks, though a large part of them may 
be inexpressibly offensive to our ideas, are not so much 
worse than, say, the lazzaroni of Naples under the old system 
or than our own garotters. It may be true that the black, unaideq 
. o__ eye . ° ’ 
may never rise to our degree of civilization; but that is no reason 
for enslaving him. Mr. Reade advocates the suppression of 
slavery on grounds of political economy. The New World he 
admits to be sick of slavery ; and to rob Africa of her blacks, he 
says, is “to dig up her future by the roots.” He adds a remark. 
able observation, namely, that although kidnapping on the part 
of the whites has ceased, the black tribes are perpetually at war 
with one another, and perpetually pervert such rude justice ag 
they have among themselves in order to procure prisoners an¢@ 
criminals for sale. With regard to his apology for slavers, we 
agree with him so far only, that ‘‘ superiority of prevention is bet- 
ter than severity of punishment.” ‘The squadron, he thinks, wil} 
never abolish the slave trade, so long as there is a mercantile de- 
mand for slaves. Mr. Reade’s notion is, that the only remedy is, 
in fact, to hem in Africa with a thin fringe of civilization from 
the sea. That is all very well; but how deep would such a fringe 
be, and how much a yard should we pay for it? We look for. 
ward to the day, however, at no long date, when slavery will be 
wondered at as a thing of the past. ‘his chapter, with much of 
which we agree, is well written, in a healthy, masculine tone, 
undisfigured by the book-making propensity. But Mr. Reade 
calls it an essay, and is probably ashamed of it in comparison 
with the other and more trashy parts of his narrative. 
The author's description of Freetown is graphic and instruc- 
tive :— 
“ Freetown is rudely built, its very rudeness picturesque, and is 
encircled by mountains embosomed in vegetation. The streets are 
wide and are sown with Bermuda grass, for here the climate indurs 
civilization in its babyhood to imitate the effete in its decline.” 
“On the side of the hill which rises behind the town is a charming 
scene, which I will attempt to describe. You have seen a rural ham- 
let where each cottage is half concealed by its own garden. Now con- 
vert your linden into the graceful palm, your apples into oranges, your 
gooseberry-bushes into bananas, your thrush, which sings in its wicker 
cage, into a grey parrot whistling on a rail, your rosy-cheeked peasant 
lass suckling her child into a black girl combing out her little brother's 
wool; sprinkle this with strange and powerful perfumes [Mr. Reade is 
here apparently talking through his book to Mr. Rimmel]; place in the 
west a sun flaming among golden clouds in a Prussian blue sea dotted 
with white sails ; imagine those mysterious and unknown sounds, those 
breathings of the earth-soul, with which the warm night of Africa rises 
into life, and then you will realize one of those moments of poetry which 
reward poor travellers for long days and nights of naked solitude.” 
This is a passage difficult to criticize in a breath. There is a pic- 
torial truth about it which is very striking, and yet in one of his 
happiest moments the author is still unable to rise out of the half- 
unctuous hortatory address of the fashionable preacher, the half 
didactic and patronizing tone of the itinerant lecturer, and the con- 
descension of a literary swell pouring Belgravian epithets into the 
fluttered bosom of an awe-struck beauty. We can imagine, indeed, 
her emotion on hearing him descant on “ those breathings of the 
earth-soul,” “those moments of poetry,” “ those days and nights 
of naked solitude,” whatever that may mean, and last, not least, 
“the reward of poor travellers,”—a touching expression, to which 
no line in Mr. Reade’s book lends the least confirmation, for 8 
more jovial monk seemingly never travelled more jovially to 
Canterbury. Indeed, the great fault of the book in a literary 
sense is that from beginning to end it leaves the uncomfortable 
impression on the reader’s mind of having been made up by 4 
clever man, who never travelled in Africa at all, but had reada 
great quantity of travels. This is the literary impression—we do 
not, of course, mean to insinuate that Mr. Reade has not seen 
what he professes to have seen. 
We fancied we had already seen or heard, somewhere or other, 
| the negro’s account of the origin of the white man, but Mr. 
| Reade’s edition of the Sierra Leone version is particularly good :— 
| “My breddren,’ said a native preacher, ‘you see white man bad to 
much, ugly too much, no good. You want sabby how man like dat 
| come to lib in the world. Well, I tell you. Adam and Eve, dey 
coloured people, very hansum, lib in one beautiful garden. Dere dey 
| hab all tings dat be good. Plantains, yams, sweet potatoes, foo-foo 
| palm wine—he-igh, too much! Den dey hab two childrum, Cain ané 
Abel, Cain no like Abel’s palaver ; one day he kill’m. Den God angry, 
and he say, “Cain!” Cain go hide himself; he tink him berry claber. 
| Heigh—heigh! God say again, “Cain, you tink I no see you, you bush- 
| nigger—ch?” Den Cain come out, and he say, “ Yes, massa, I lib here 
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— 

what de matter, massa ?” Den God say in one big voice, like de tunder 

in de sky, “ Where’m broder Abel?” Den Cain turn white all ober with 
fear—dat de first white man, breddren.’” 

There follows a curious passage about profanity. The author 
thinks profanity is “only dangerous in the pulpit, and when 
spoken in earnest.” If the blacks really believe this legend, it is 
no greater profanity in them to preach upon it than it is profanity 
in our preachers to preach upon statements of the Old Testament, 
which they believe to be historically true, and which may not be his- 
torically true, —thatof the Deluge, for instance. And what prevents 
the black sermon from being profane is precisely its earnestness. 
That it inculcates an unamiable doctrine of hatred for the white 
js quite another thing. So do many of ovr sermons preach un- 
amiable doctrines. But then we do not accuse Mr. Reade’s book 
of profanity, because it does not tend to the love of the black. 
It seems never to enter the heads of many people, moreover, 
that a Creator who created a sense of fun in man cannot well be 
conceived to be Himself without a perception of fun, and the 
obvious supposition is that He would enjoy none more than that 
relating to men’s abortive attempts to fathom their own origin, 
like kittens running after their own tails. If such persons could 
only realize this very elementary conception, we should hear less 
about profanity, and we should have fewer barren apologies for 
what they imagine ought to seem profane. 

The story of Mr. Reade’s loves with the pretty savage Ananga 
is curious, indescribably unreal, and pervaded with a Piccadilly 
twang in the recital which makes it rather irksome than other- 
wise. Was he really ever in such a wonderfully interesting 
situation, and could make sv little of it? In one paragraph the 
savage girl is teaching him her language word by word, as if he 
were a parrot—in the next she “ reproaches him with being arti- 
ficial!” The story about the pockets, which follows, is plausible 
enough, though a trifle odd, to say the least of it. But the 
dialogues between the lovers are for the most part ludicrously 
wanting in verisimilitude. Fact is stranger than fiction. 
Granting it all to be fact, we can only say, inverting the Italian 
proverb, 

“Se & vero, é non ben trovato.” 

We believe, however, that the book will be very largely read. 
There is a life about it, and a vigour, though superficial, which 
carry the reader over the townishness and the affectation of 
after-dinner wit, over the thin tin-plate jocularity and the 
literary tea-tray lacquer and japan. It is, in fact, more than a 
merely readable book ; it is a fascinating book, flippant, bold, 
often unreal, but full of matter, and suggestive of thought to the 
traveller, very much in the same way as Hegelianism in a 
French popular travestie is interesting to the scholar, even while 
he pishes and frets over the manifold distortion. It would take 
a quarterly article to discuss Mr. Reade’s theories. But as he 
hints as much himself, we may just whisper to our readers that 
he is very proud of them. Some of his chapters are full of 
interest,—as, for instance, his account of the Equatorial savage, 
of the negro, and of the African missionaries. There is, how- 
ever, a roguish mock gravity about the preface which is the 
true key to the book :— 

“Certain grave facts, which I plucked in Africa, I allowed to ripen in 
my brain like fruits laid out in the sun. After mature study and re- 
flection I have ventured to prepare them into theories, and to offer them 
to the scientific reader.” 

“I make, of course, no pretensions to the title of explorer. If Ihave 
any merit, itis that of having been the first young man about town to 
make a bond fide tour in Western Africa; to travel in that agreeable and 
salubrious country with no special object, and at his own expense; to 
faner in the virgin forest, to flirt with pretty savages, and to smoke 
his cigar among cannibals.” 

What Mr. Reade exactly means when he talks of “ preparing 
facts into theories” we cannot tell. The idea suggested is that 
of a French cook turning up his sleeves to make pastry. Mr. 
Reade has an elaborate theory about cannibalism, part of which 
is sacrificial, the other part gourmandising. Perhaps in his next 
edition he will give us a receipt for “ preparing ” Quenelles de 
Cannibal. 


MR. KENRICK ON THE GOSPEL OF ST. MARK.* 
Tuis little book consists of three essays, all of them scholarlike, 
thoughtful, and acute, though on subjects of very unequal im- 
portance. The first essay, on the Gospel of Mark, is by far the 





first in interest and in value; the second, on “the gift of | 
tongues,” is acute and important; the last, on the meaning | 


which St. Paul intended to convey by the epithet applied to the 
Athenians which is translated in our version “ too superstitious,” 





* Biblical Essays. By Rey. John Kenrick, M.A., F.8.A. Loudon: Longman. 


| is a sound piece of philological criticism on a point of compara- 
| tively small interest. 

The first of these essays, which assigns to Mark's Gospel the 
place of a protevangelion, or the original germ round which the 
other materials of Matthew's and Luke's Gospels were subse- 
quently collected, is one of considerable critical interest, and 
will probably be widely read at the present day, as presenting in 
a brief and lucid form both coherent principles of criticism and 
a distinct result. Mr. Kenrick’s principles (which are in some 
measure universal principles of criticism) may, perhaps, be fairly 
said to be the following; (1) that a Gospel which presents the 
facts it contains without any of that artistic framework which at 
once connects them with, and separates them from, the outer 
history of the world, is, probably, older than any which make the 
effort to shade-in a background, and shape away a natural 
conclusion ; (2) that a Gospel which does not show any know- 
ledge of those half technical ecclesiastical expressions to which 
the organization of the Christian Church gave birth (such as 
“apostles ”) is earlier than those which do; (8) that where 
wonderful and supernatural events are related in a different way 
by different writers, the one in whose account the supernatural 
or marvellous element is most enhanced by minor touches is 
probably the latest, and the one in whose account these minor 
touches are least visible is the one on which the popular influence 
of tradition has had least time to act; (4) that the account in 
which minor incidents non-essential to the point of the story as 
it would be ¢old, but yet likely to strike the eye of an eye-witness, 
are most plentiful, is probably the most authentic, and has most 
escaped the chisel of the popular imagination, whose tendency is 
not only to cut away what tends to diminish the effect of the 
story, but all minor circumstances which do not in any degree 
tend to produce it. Finally, the earliest is that which gives 
names and places where later traditions give none. 

Judging by all these principles (in themselves, we think, 
sound) Mr. Kenrick concludes that Mark’s Gospel is cer- 
tainly not an abridgment of either Matthew's or Luke's, but 
probably gives us the best approximation we can now reach to 
the original document or oral Gospel from which Matthew and 
Luke derived the substance of their longer accounts. For ex- 
ample, it commences abruptly without fixing any date by which 
to connect itself with universal history,—“ Beginning of the an- 
nouncement of glad tidings of Jesus Christ, Son of God,”—and it 
terminates with equal abruptness at the flight of the women 
from the sepulchre after hearing from “the young man in a long 
white garment ” that Jesus had risen, and would go before them 
into Galilee,—a mode of both beginning and conclusion almost 
impossible to an epilomizer.t Again, by way of illustrating the 
second principle, Mark never uses the term “ apostles” but once, 
and then not in the technical sense, but only on their return 
from their mission in the sense of “the sent,’ while Luke, as 
becomes the author of the “ Acts of the Apostles,” uses it always 
in its official meaning, and even Matthew calls the twelve 
‘‘apostles” before their mission as well as after it. As in- 
stances of Mark’s putting in circumstances which, though they do 
not in the least rationalize a miracle, yet rather tend to diminish the 
picturesqueness of its effect on the mind,—circumstances, there- 
fore, which tradition would gradually pare away,— Mr. Kenrick 
quotes Mark's explanation of the reason why there were no figs 
on the tree which withered away at Christ’s word, namely, that 
it was not the right time for figs, “ apparently not thinking it 
derogatory from his Master's honour that, with his mind full of 
thoughts of infinite moment, he should have forgotten that it 
was not the season when edible figs were to be looked for.” So, 
too, says Mr. Kenrick, ‘ there are several instances in Mark in 
which the use of natural means is recognized,” even when a 
miracle is being narrated, as (Mark vi., 13) “They anointed 
many sick with oil and healed them,” when Luke only says, “ They 
went through the villages, healing everywhere.” Again 
(Mark vi., 5), it is said that in Nazareth our Lord “could not do 
any mighty work on account of their unbelief, except that He put 
His hands ona few sick and healed them ;” while Matthew says, “ He 
did not many mighty works there.” Again, Matthew and Luke de 


‘scribe the cure of a dumb man without any mention of external 


means, while Mark says (vii., 33), “ He took him aside from the 





| contaia them, 


multitude, and put his fingers into his ears, and spit, and touched 
his tongue, and looking up to heaven he sighed and said, 
‘Ephphatha,’ that is, be opened, and straightway his ears were 
opened, and the string of his tongue was loosed, and he spake 











+ The last verses, from the niuth ouwards, of the last chapter of Mark are certainly 
not part of the original G.epel, The “Codex Sinaiticus,” we observe, does not 
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plain.” And again, in the following chapter,—of the blind man at 
Bethsaida, ‘‘ He took the blind man by the hand and led him out 
of the town, and when he had spit on his eyes and put his hands 
upon him, he asked him ifhe saw aught. And he looked up and 
said, ‘I see men as trees walking ;’ and after that he put his hands 
again upon his eyes and made him look up, and he was restored, 
and saw every man clearly.” In all these cases, reasons Mr. 
Kenrick, Mark has retained incidents which partially mar the 
imaginative effect of the miracles narrated, and which it would, 
therefore, be the tendency of tradition to chisel away. Again, in 
another set of cases, Mark's account retains non-essential cir- 
cumstances, which, though they do not detract from the pic- 
turesque effect, and may even add to it, are so completely out of 
the course of the story to any but an eye-witness, that they would 
gradually drop off in the natural process of tradition. For 
example, in the account of the storm on the Lake of Galilee, 
Mark adds, “ And there were also with him other little ships.” 
So also, in the feeding of the five thousand, Mark notes that the 
people were made to sit down “on the green grass.” In the 
account of the arrest of Christ he alone mentions “a young man 
having a linen cloth cast about his naked body; and the young 
men laid old on him, and he left the linen cloth and fled from 
them naked,”—with various other instances of non-essential par- 
ticulars which the eye-witness alone would preserve, such as that 
when Christ called the blind man at Jericho who sat by the way- 
side, he, “ casting away his garment,” came to Jesus. Lastly, 
Mark mentions names where the others do not. The blind man 
of Jericho is with him “blind Bartimaeus ;” the ruler in the 
synagogue, whose daughter is raised up, is “Jairus;” the per- 
son who bears the cross of Christ is ‘Simon, a Cyrenian, the father 
of Alexander and Rufus.” 
All these principles, except perhaps the last, are, we think, sound ; 
yet it is curious that the theological motive for preferring Mark, 
which a part of the essay gives us some little reason to suspect, 
namely, that Mark's account of Christ is decidedly the most 
humanitarian of the three, and treats Him more like the last of 
the prophets than the “ Word made flesh,” would fail the critic 
in criticizing the only other Gospel to which these canons of 
criticism would bring a remarkable testimony of authenticity ; 
we mean, of course. the Gospel of John, which is entirely excluded 
from the consideration of this essay. Like Mark’s, it begins 
without any note of time that connects it with the general history 
of the world, a while supplying for us the full theology of the 
Incarnation, contains no allusion whatever to the supernatural 
conception or birth, and represents the Jews as calling Him “ the 
Son of Joseph,” without interpolating any correction. Like 
Mark's, i never uses the word “ apostle” in the technical sense 
which it so scon assumed to those standing outside the Christian 
Church, ut, iike him, calls them the “ twelve,” or the disciples. 
Like Mark, he gives us, at least, one great miracle with a sort ot 
second cause to it, and this of precisely the same kind as in 
Mark’s account of the cure of the deaf and dumb man, and of the 
blind man, viz., in chapter ix., where he describes Christ as 
anointing, with clay moistened from His own mouth, the eyes 
of the man who had been born blind, and bidding him go 
wash in the pool of Siloam. Even in the first of His miracles, 
at Cana in Galilee, He is described not as creating the wine 
immediately, but as ordering the water-pots to be first filled 
with water and changing the water into wine, just as in 
the great miracle of the loaves He multiplies the bread and 
fish rather than blankly calls it out of nothing. Again, 
he, like Mark, adds numbers of non-essential incidents ;—not 
only the “green grass” in the miracle of the loaves, and the 
cost, “ two hundred pennyworth,” of bread which would have been 
insufficient to feed so many, and the price (three hundred pence) 
of the ointment which Mary poured over Him at the supper 
in Bethany, all which John has in common with Mark, and with 
him only,—but many other incidents peculiar to himself, such 
as the “ scourge of small cords” with which He drove the sheep 
and oxen out of the Temple,—the aside between Our Lord and 
John at the Last Supper concerning the traitor,—the “lanthorns 
and torches” which those who arrested Christ brought with 
them,—the explanation concerning the “fire of coals” in the hall 
of the house of the high priest,—most important of all, the 
audience with Annas before the audience with Caiaphas,—and 
many personal touches illustrating the characters of Peter and 
the brother disciples which no other Evangelist records at all. 
Finally, like Mark, he defines the persons and places mentioned | 
by him much more often than the other Evangelists. He tells us the 
servant whose ear Peter cut off was called Malchus. He tells us that 


; general character and style. 


/ namesof the different disciples who objected to Our Lord’s sayings, 
| When the Greeks ask to speak to Him, he says, “Philip cometh 
and telleth Andrew, and again Andrew and Philip tell Jesus,"_ 
a quite immaterial statement, which could scarcely have been 
recorded by any but the actual witness. In almost every Tespect 
the canons which would bid us prefer the evidence of the most 
humanitarian, and in some sense least theological, Gospel, would 
support equally the evidence of the par excellence theological 
Gospel which records everything with a view to the manifesta. 
tion of the Word made flesh. 

We believe the truth to be that as the short narrative of St, 
Mark gives us the kernel of the Galilean Gospel of Christ's life, gg, 
John gives us what we may call the Gospel of His metropolitan 
life, the record of His own personal career at the head-quarters of 
Judaism, while the Apostles were sent forth on their separats 
missions to the tribes of Israel. In the Galilean Gospel wo 
have chiefly the account of what Christ did when He and 
His immediate disciples were together; but a great hiatus 
is left for the period of their absence in preaching His approaching 
kingdom. This hiatus John, who probably accompanied his 
Master, and thus became “known to the high priest,” fills up, 
and we think it can be proved that on the two main chronological 
points on which the fourth Gospel absolutely differs from the 
three first,—both of them points affecting the Jerusalem life, 
the cleansing of the Temple and the day of the Last Supper,— 
John’s account is certainly the correct one. However distinguished 
by first-hand evidence on Galilean events the Gospel of Mark may 
be,—on the events of the trial and crucifixion of Christ, it ig 
almost demonstrably less historical than that of St. John. Mr; 
Kenrick’s essay, however, is written in the true spirit of sober 
historical criticism, and we should much like to see how he would 
deal in the same spirit with the (probably to him less congenial) 
fourth Gospel. 


THE VINE AND ITS FRUIT.* 

Tue example set not long ago by Mr. Shaw has already been 
followed by another wine merchant, and if the public do not 
soon become acquainted with the mysteries of the wine trade it 
will not be for wantof its leading members volunteering their infor- 
mation. There is unquestionably a movement on foot with regard 
to wine in England, and for once the public and the trade are, to a 
certain extent, en rapport upon the subject. It is barely a century 
and a half since the adoption of ‘‘ muddled port,” as the wits of 
the day characterized the compound, for the staple drink of the 
nation, would have been regarded as an event too absurd to be 
seriously contemplated. But the effects of the Methuen diplo- 
macy of 1715 soon uprooted old tastes and habits. Differential 
duties on wine in favour of Portugal to the extent of something 
like 24/. per pipe were not long in effecting a complete revolution. 
Not only, too, was this revolution in English taste the result of 
mere fiscal regulations, but it was rendered more thorough and 
durable by a still more unnatural cause—the ignorance of Portu- 
guese wine-producers, who, totally unacquainted with the prin- 
ciples of wine-making, attempted to conceal the deficiencies of 
their produce by the addition of large quautities of brandy, which 
gradually came to be considered as an essential element in the 
wine. It was, of course, a difficult matter for tastes formed by 
the use of so abnormal a vintage to be reformed; but fiscal en- 
lightenment is undoing what fiscal prejudice effected, and, 
as we recently noticed in these columns, there is a decided 
reaction on foot. People are now beginning to recognize the 
existence of other wines than port and sherry, and wine merchants 
who study the signs of the times are accommodating themselves 
to the movement. Mr. Denman follows Mr. Shaw at no great in- 
terval with a work of somewhat similar design, but differing in 
His main object is to give his 
readers a comprehensive view of the present state, and a sketchy 
epitome of the past history, of the vine and its fruit throughout 
the world. Unlike Mr. Shaw, Mr. Denman has studiously avoided 
business details or even allusions throughout his volume, and 
the portions most open to criticism are those in which he 
has treated his subject with a slight parade of a literary style 
left unattempted by the former. As a well arranged, lucidly 
written, comprehensive, and accurate compendium of the modern 
products of the vine, however, Mr. Denman’s book possesses 
sterling merits. The reader can gain from it, by a few hours’ en- 
tertaining reading, a very fair idea of the character, limits of pro- 
duction, and history of every variety of known wine, together 
with the capabilities for development and probable supply of 
each wine-producing country. 

* The Vine and its Fruit in Relation to Wine. By James L. Denman. London 
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Pees. 
It is an unquestionable anomaly that in an age of free trade 
and reciprocity wine of any kind should still be a comparative 
Juxury in England while houses are built in Spain with mortar 
made with wine for the sake of cheapness, while the fruit of 
whole vineyards is left ungathered in Italy, and while Hungary 
annually produccs a vast surplus over the possible consumption 
of her population. It seems as if every possible kind of ignor- 
ance and prejudice had united to bring about this state of things. 
A few vineyards favoured by nature, and in the hands of men of 
capital and experience, produce a limited quantity of choice and 
costly wine, which will always be bought in by a few wine 
merchants for the use of a small and wealthy class. Second and 
third growths of similar wine find a more extended market 
amongst those classes which imitate the example of those imme- 
diately above them, without their practised discrimination in taste 
or their willingness to pay extravagant prices. But for the pro- 
duce of the immense tracts of southern Europe on which the 
yine is the staple of cultivation, there is not only wanting an 
external demand to stimulate the production of good wine, but 
the superabundant supply of ordinary wine has naturally led 
to carelessness and ignorance among growers, which preclude 
the possibility of any extended market for English consumption 
for several years to come. Now that the English national taste 
for wine as an article for every-day consumption is fairly on the 
increase, a work like that of Mr. Denman’s is invaluable. People 
will no longer be imposed upon with Schloss Johannisberg or 
Chateau Lafitte at forty shillings a dozen, and one of the first steps 
to the national adoption of wine is the abandonment of the ab- 
surd wish for parade and display in its use. ‘The public can now 
learn for themselves what qualities of wine can be obtained for a 
certain price and what qualities cannot. They can judge for 
themselves what vintages suit their taste, at what price they can 
be imported, and to what extent they are capable of improve- 
ment. There can be no doubt whatever that a largely increased 
demand for Greek, Hungarian or Italian wine would be fol- 
lowed, before long, by a largely increased supply of enhanced 
quality, and without increase of price. When Englishmen once 
learn to drink wine for its own sake, and without caring whether 
it came from, or might be supposed to have come from, some 
well-known vineyard, a great change for the better will have 
been effected. 
Of course, under existing circumstances, Mr. Denman first 
devotes his attention to the wines of Spain and Portugal, and 
we venture to say that his well-arranged description of every 
distinct vintage, every process of manufacture, and all Govern- 
ment regulations, will be read with surprise as well as interest 
by hundreds who previously fancied themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with the general bearings of the subject. His graphic 
description, in particular, of the wild scenes of revelry attendant 
in Portugal upon the treading out the grapes in ‘the wine-press 
is well worth reading. But wine, however, as it flows 
from the vat where it is fermented, is far from correspond- 
ing to the present English notions of port. It is thin, tart, 
and astringent. It requires, therefore, according to conven- 
tional rules, to be sweetened and “ fortified.” The former object 
is attained by the addition of a mixture of fresh must and 
aguardien, &c., and the latter by the addition of pure white spirit 
almost ad libitum. The colour so much admired by connoisseurs 
is produced by a copious infusion of elderberry juice. What is 
called first-class wine can alone be legally consigned to foreign 
buyers, and the classification is performed by official tasters, who 
not unfrequently taste no less than 300 samples in the course of 
six hours. It is notorious that this tasting system is utterly in- 
efficient, that the so-called second and third growths are often as 
good as the first, and that there is, Mr. Denman quietly observes, 
“an artificial scarcity of wine exportable to England, and, there- 
fore, an undue enhancement of the market value without sustain- 
ing the cultivator or benefiting the consumer.” To make matters 
even worse, the decision of Government as to qualification for 
exportation is never pronounced until some time after the tasting, 
s0 that it often depends more on the quantity in stock in Oporto 
than the quality of the vintage. The wines of Spain, though so 
profusely produced as to render in more than one instance wine 
cheaper than water, are little known in England, those of Xeres 
and their imitations alone excepted. Mr. Denman, however, 
treats them as exhaustively as he does those of Portugal. France 
and the Rhine, of course, occupy a large portion of his work, and 
though the information conveyed is equally extensive, it is 
naturally less novel to the general reader. 
But it is in his searching investigation as to the capabilities of 
the less generally known wine-producing countries that Mr, 





Denman’s work will most ajtract public 
exhaustible vintages of Hungary furnish 
and interesting exposition of the whole vin 
country, including almost for the first time in 
a full, true, and particular account of the far-fa : 
course, this ambrosial liquid, from the limited ext possible 
production, peculiarities of manufacture, and the avidity with which 
it is sought for by certain classes, will always remain what it is now 
—a luxury for the table of monarchs. A small cask of 200 gallons, 
vintage of 1811, was recently bought by the Emperor Napoleon at 
the rate of two guineas a bottle. Instances are on record of nearly 
double that price having been given by an Austrian emperor. 
With regard to the capacity of Hungary, with the stimulus of 
demand and impreved culture, for the supply of other countries, 
a recent pamphlet of M. de Szemere, ex-Minister of Instruction, 
furnishes much striking information. The annual production of 
the country is 360 million gallons, and their strength and vinous 
flavour, even under present disadvantages and neglect, are equal, 
at least, to those of all but the first growths of France and the 
Rhine. 

Whether English taste will ultimately adopt these wines for 
every-day consumption, at the low price at which they can be 
imported, is a question which, if decided in the affirmative, will 
revolutionize the English wine trade. Wecannot follow Mr. Den- 
man through all his extensive researches, but we can recommend 
his work to any one really desirous of learning the full history of 
the vine and its fruit in all quarters of the globe. 

A CLERICAL SENSATION NOVEL.* 
Tue sufferings of the poor Waldenses have long been a fruitful 
theme for the writings of historical essayists. The spectacle of 
a small community of less than twenty thousand souls with- 
standing for centuries the attacksof large armies, sent into the 
field by the Dukes of Savoy, naturally attracted the attention of 
all lovers of the bold and extraordinary in history, and if, as it 
often happened, their religious opinions coincided with those of 
the brave mountaineers, they were easily led to regard their 
deeds as nothing less thun marvellous, seeing in them the direct 
finger of God in history. “As something more than historical 
enthusiasm was requisite to understand the annals of the 
Waldenses, from the political and social, no less than the religious 
point of view, things, persons, and events were, in many instances, 
somewhat roughly handled, until at last the simple story of the 
peasants of the Cottian Alps has become a complete mythology, 
in the figures of which the real heroes would have great difficulty 
in recognizing their own portraits. From fighting Christians, not 
at all inclined to be tearful, but holding valiantly to their free- 
hold lands and the homes of their ancestors, they were meta- 
morphosed, by pious missionaries, into praying saints, using 
quotations from the Gospels as ordinary language, and looking at 
life through the mind of Job. This is the account given of the 
Waldenses by Dr. Alexis Muston, minister of the French 
Evangelical Church, who wrote four thick volumes about them, 
containing many wonderful tales about “ the Israel of the Alps.” 
An English clergyman, the Rev. Dr. Gilly, repeated not a few of 
these, often very romantic and often very dull stories, in his 
“ Narrative of an Excursion to the Mountains of Piedmont,” 
which, on account of its miraculous stories, created quite a 
sensation at the time of its appearance, some thirty years 
ago. The taste for sensation having greatly increased in 
the course of another generation, it was felt in some quarters 
that something more might be done with Waldensian history 
to bring it up to the level of the age. Accordingly, the Rev. 
William Bramley-Moore, M.A., has shaped a portion of it 
into a “historical romance,” or a romancing history. The rev. 
author in his romance presents the reader with a superabun- 
dant feast of horrors. -Madness, murder, rapine, assassinations, 
poisonings, conflagrations, “ all the tortures which wanton cruelty 
can devise, all the lingering pains of body, the anguish of mind, 
the agonies of despair,” &c., are depicted faithfully and with great 
accuracy. Mr. Bramley-Moore fondly hopes that the in- 
terest in his horrors will be heightened by the knowledge that 
they are presented to the reader for a charitable purpose. The 
“charity” is thus explained by Mr. Bramley-Moore:— ‘So far 
from it being our duty, in charity, to cast a veil over the crimes 
of the Romish Church, that arch-conspirator against the liberties 
of mankind, it is a charity to the human race to unmask 
their enemy, and to warn the present generation of the onslaught 
of an insidious foe.” The rev. author evidently reckons upon 













* The Six Sisters of the Valieys. An historical romance. By the Rey. William 
Bramley-Moore, M.A. Three yo!s. London; Longman. 
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gaining no small circle of readers by apostrophizing the “ human 
race.” 

The plot of the historical romance is laid in the farm of La 
Baudéne, in the valley of Lucerna, inhabited by the family of 
Prins, consisting of six brothers who have married six sisters ; 
the whole of them, with children, grandchildren, uncles, aunts, 
and cousins, living together on the communistic system, with- 
out division of property. The eldest brother, who had married the 
eldest sister, was recognized as the head of the little colony, 
established on the principlesof Saint-Simonism. There was perfect 
bliss in the happy family of La Baudéne, unbroken by even the 
faintest cloud on their social horizon. ‘This bliss, however, was 
fated to be changed into sudden misery, by a decree of the Court 
of Rome, which ordered either the conversion or the extirpation 
of the Waldenses. This edict, issued in May, 1650, was carried 
into effect in 1655, by Prince Charles Emanuel, of Savoy, at 
the instigation of the propaganda De Extirpandis Hereticis. 
The events of this campaign of 1655 resemble ona small scale 
the present Russian exploits in Poland, though some of the 
historians of the Waldenses, Dr. Muston among others, de- 
scribe them as tenfold more cruel, and, in fact, of so fiendish a 
nature as to stagger belief. Charles Emanuel was a prince of 
a most kindly and amiable disposition, and as it is incredible that 
such cool-blooded horrors as those vouched for by Dr. Muston 
should have been committed by his own troops without his sanction, 
it is no Jess incredible that he should have ordered them. How- 
ever, Mr. Bramley-Moore, not content with all the hideous deeds 
of blood ascribed by the zealous French Calvinist historian to 
the doings of Romish priests, spices his romance with a goodly 
amount of additional murder and bloodshed. ‘The central group 
of the picture is formed by the once happy Prins family, who 
are all murdered in a barbarous fashion, with the exception of a 
young girl, Ardoine, theleading heroine of the historical romance. 
She is, of course, of matchless beauty, and as unlike a peasant 
girl as romance can make her. In an excursion from Turin, 
we once had a peep into these Waldensian villages—still 
occupying the place where they stood for twenty genera- 
tions—and found the men very hard-working peasants, as un- 
romantic and as sharp at driving a bargain as any Swiss 
cottagers ; and the women as strong as the men, and sharing the 
labours of the field with them and the beasts of burden. Ardoine, 
it is unnecessary to say, has nothing in common with these matter- 
of-fact Waldensians, but is “ quite a lady.” Except that she 
speaks the language of the Religious Tract Society, she might 
figure for a Belgravian duchess, a French marchioness, or the 
daughter of a Spanish grandee. Her cousin Raynald is the first 
to fall in love with her ; but she does not respond to his feelings, 
he being clearly too vulgar for her taste. A scamp of a Pied- 
montese soldier, Dagot by name, becomes next enamoured 
of Ardoine, but is killed at the right moment by the third lover, 
Echard, a Piedmontese officer, and presumed son of the Marquis 
Pianesse, leader of the Roman Catholic army of invasion. His 
affection is returned by the heroine, and the two get duly 
married at the end of the three volumes, though not before all the 
rest of the religious people, who were introduced to the reader in 
the first volume, have been murdered, or massacred, or died 
under frightful tortures on the rack or the gallows. Ardoine’s 
course of true love does not run smooth either. A priest, 
called Malvicino, the evil genius of the historical romance, falls 
likewise in love with the heroine, and, to awaken her feelings of 
affection, tortures her a littlk—not symbolically, but ona 
real rack, with ropes and pulleys. While engaged in this 
loving occupation, Malvicino is interrupted by the Marquis 
Pianesse, who, notwithstanding that he is presented as an Italian 
gentleman and proud warrior, takes it into his head to pull him- 
self the rack, and to force his son Echard to do the same. 
Echard refuses to comply, whereupon the two fall to fighting, 
which ends in the cords of Ardoine being loosened. The heroine 
is then placed under the protection of the noble Marquis, her fifth 
lover, Echard is confined in a dungeon, but breaks loose in time to 
prevent a marriage between Ardoine and his father—who turns 
out to be not his father. Then comes an abundance of more 
fighting, torturing, burning, hanging, and general mischief- 
making, until at last all are killed off save Echard and Ardoine. 
“Receive my blessing, my boy !” cries a voice from the clouds; 
after which the romance finishes, in orthodox style, with a 
wedding. 

While groping our way through the horrors of this historical 


upon the mind. It is that the old hobby-horse of a cortain schoa 
of so-called religious writers, delighting in unmeasured abuse, not 
only of the Church of Rome, but of all her ministers and adherents 
has been somewhat over-ridden, and is in danger of being taken for 
| anass. Mr. Bramley-Moore, insittingdown to pen his three-volume 
historical romance, evidently did so with the fixed intention of 
producing a striking figure of the “ arch-conspirator against the 
liberties of mankind,” and the result is as grotesque a picture as 
was ever seen ina Punch and Judy pantomime. Anything more 
preposterously absurd than the description and talk of bj 
Roman Catholic priests, bishops, noblemen, and gentlemen, it jg 
impossible to imagine. Here is a specimen of the language of 
the confessor of the Marchioness Piane:se :—*“ Perdition take the 
Council of Placentia and their decree about celibacy ; but, so far 
as practice goes, it’s worse than a dead letter. The Vicarg of 
Christ don’t seem to care much for its practice, soI don't seg 
why a holy Franciscan should.” And again, a prayer by the 
same:—“O Blessed Virgin, Queen of Ileaven, look upon thy 
servant in his distress! Immaculate Queen, have I not been 
zealous for thy glory, and a champion for thy pure birth? I wil] 
devote to thee the largest wax-tapers in Turin; I will say three 
dozen Aves every day ; yea, I will give twelve wax candles to the 
shrine of the Immaculate Conception, if thou wilt help me and 
deliver this girl! Well, they're coming this way! I see no help! 
Malvicino, monk of the Order of St. Fraucis of Assisi, thou art q 
madman, and thou wilt be obliged to keep thy vow of celibacy 
against thy will!” All this nonsense is warranted by the author 
not fiction, but authentic fact, to the extent that even “ the 
allusions in the conversations are more or Jess historica!, and can 
be verified by references.” The threatened references are wisely 
left out, for which the reader has cause to be thankful. In 
extenuation, it may be said that the author’s own language is no 
less extraordinary than that which he puts into the mouths of 
his heroes and heroines. The following is a bit in the admiration 
mood, taken at random:—“ Church of the mountains! Church 
of the valleys! At once the eagle and the dove! Thou hast set 
thy nest in a rock, and for thy worship Nature herself has reared 
a shrine! Wondrous in thy purity! Wondrous in thy martyrs! 
Wondrous in thy littleness! Wondrous in thy invincibility! 
Wondrous in thy solitude amidst the apostacies of nations,"— 
Wondrous in thy style, O Bramley-Moore ! 

To all the misfortunes which the poor Waldenses have had to 
undergo during the last four or five centuries, there is now added 
the additional one of being compelled to furnish material fora 
sensational novel. But one step more, and Mr. Fechter will put 
them on the stage of his regenerated melodrama. A fit intro- 
ductory monologue has already been furnished by the author of 
the Six Sisters. It runs:—‘ Look at those snow-clad crags, 
bathed in sunshine, piercing to heaven. Let those Alps, the 
crystal habitation of the God of Nature, surround the seething, 
lurid Cities of the Plain which edge the shore of the Dead Sea.” 
If this is not a conundrum, it must be acknowledged a “ wondrous” 
specimen of fine writing. The “ crystal habitation of the God of 
Nature ” sounds beautiful, whatever the meaning may be in the 
symbolism of Evangelical Churchmen ; ,but the pathos is nothing 
less than exquisite in “the seething, lurid Cities of the Plain 
which edge the shore of the Dead Sea.” It reads like a sermon 
of Mr. Punshon’s, or like an extract from the leading columns of 
our venerable contemporary, the Record. 





FROM DAN TO BEERSHEBA.* 

From Dan to Beersheba, in spite of its foolish and inappropriate 
title, is a thoroughly good novel and a most amusing picture of 
American society. It makes no pretensions to such real dramatic 
insight as is the charm of “ Romola,” and its characters are mostly 
lay figures, picturesquely grouped and supplied with clever 
small-talk. Its great merit is that the author is a thorough 
man of the world, as much at home in Europe as in America, 
and who sees clearly and thoughtfully what he does see. A 
deeper and broader book could not have been written at such 
atime and on such a subject without the inartistic bias of a 
moral or political purpose. rom Dan to Beersheba is the work 
of a Northerner, and, perhaps, of a New Englander; but its 
portraits of Southern life are so friendly and fair that even Mr. 
Beresford Hope may read them without more than an occasional 
pang. There is one cruel cut, where it is suggested that the “ blue 
blood” of South Carolina retains the traces of a mixed Indian 
and negro ancestry, from the times when the slave-owning patri- 
archs had not moralized on their handmaids’ descent from Ham, 





romance, in the midst of which the rather silly love story of 
the peasant-lady Ardoine disappears like fresh air in a butcher's | 
shambles, there is one reflection which impresses itself forcibly | 





* Prom Dan to Beersheva; or, Northern and Southern Friends. London: Chapman 
and Hall. 
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en “od < ty A or | fugitive slave, and is slain on the field of honour by an aboli- 
nly habits of the cotton aristocracy. ut the North, inits tionist mob, who have wicked sympathies with freedom— 
ee vie spared, and the writer's one strong sentiment appears | even for “niggers.” His pe 2 Mrs. Lamar con- 
to be a horror of the abolitionists. They are the villains in the | yeniently free to marry Clinton, and Sybil collapses, we 
dark background of the picture, persuading apoplectic n S$" hardly know why, upon her Boston admirer, Winthrop Hale. 
eoachmen to forsake the flesh-pots of Georgia, that they may die |The moral that seems to be implied, though we feel certain 
in the Northern wilderness, murdering the Southern chivalry | that the author did not mean it, is that North and South 
when they invoke the aid of law to reclaim their chattels, and may meet on friendly terms, but are too different in grain 
themselves skulking out . the — a . ye _— i tealion: 
apts to face. In fact, the author appears fully to endorse the j : . ; , . . 
Secmaet among the more thoughtful friends of the South in Porn cong pc ge i a ee = < rey vo 
this country, that negro slavery is a social evil, and that all who nnn ieee ye ~ ne 1. h aagee geen r 3 ne — 
try to abolish it are criminals, actuated by the lowest motives. | " ; = ‘ pscdace ee need . sc beset be 3 2 a“ author's 
As a Federal, however, he is so far blinded by prejudice as | mind strikes us as one o those that shrink from anything like 
to think that the social evil does not ennoble the caste which | — thought, but sees at a glance whatever at a glance s 
perpetuates it. visible, and crystallizes what it has seen with singular 
The Northern heroine of the novel is a certain Sybil Fanning, | PU'ty. The conversation is just that of men and women 
ofa high-minded but unequal character, and with all tho usual | rather above the average, but not talking up to a high 
charm3 of a young lady meant to be interesting. She is sent | level. The mere fact that the author belongs to the 
South for her health, and the book opens with her parting from a | class which enjoys the portraits of a Pogram and a Hominy as 
Boston lover, of the strong earnest Massachusetts type, whom | heartily as any Englishman can do is evidence of high culture and 
she rather snubs, and whom we infer she does not yet care | of a wider point of view than the American. It is pleasant, too, 
for, as her heart, we are told, was “still sleeping the sleep of to meet with the slang of the Upper Ten Thousand across the 
infancy, watched by the angels of innocency and peace.” Let | water as distinguished from what we call Americanisms, aud 
us add, in justice to the author, that poetical gems of this water | which are commonly provincial English. But the true value of 
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are most rare ornaments of his style. Sybil’s guardian and 
escort during her absence from home is her brother John Han- 
cock, better known as ‘¢Cocky,” a rich specimen of the-bumptious 
Harvard undergraduate, compounded of prig and man of the 
world in proportions that we tliink can only be possible in a go-a- 
head country, where pedantry is not common enough to be irre- 
deemably dull. At least, the same type in England would be a 
sixth-form school-boy, with no pretensions to be a man out of 
Rugby. Brother and sister are hospitably taken into the house 
of a Southerner, who had known their father at college. At 
first the Northern sense of decency and comfort is con- 
stantly shocked. The children of their host run barefoot 
and uncombed about the house; the eldest daughter warns 
Sybil not to wash so much, or she will spoil her com- 
plexion; a bed-room, and, in emergencies, a bed, is shared 
by two peopls; the rooms are unpapered, uncarpeted, and 
uncurtained, with the furniture cracked and chipped; and 
all the little habits of life are indoleat and disorderly. But while 
this is the picture of an average Southern house, there are 
exceptions, where a genuinely refined taste has introduced com- 
parative order. Sybil becomes acquainted with a Mrs. Lamar, a 
Southern belle, who has jilted a first lover because he was merely 
an honourable and chivalrous man, and a second because her 
father was in debt, and could only extricate himself by selling his 
daughter to a maritge de convenince. The most carefully 
wrought type in the book, Mrs. Lamar still impresses us with a 
notion that she is well described becaus2 her character is only 
skin-leep. Family pride and certain instincts for elegance are 
the genuine elements about her; but she has also a half capacity 
for appreciating devotion and tenderness and a rudimentary appe- 
tite for sustained attachment which go considerably beyond the 
mere crave for admiration. She is now a widow, constantly 
attended by ler cousin and first lover the Quixotic Ralph Mont- 
fort; while the second, Clinton, a blasé man of the world, has 
dawdled back to be near her. But besides these bright par- 
ticular stars, she is surrounded by a little court of the Southern 
chivalry, and by strangers like Lord Highgate, “ the fastest young 
man about London,” who is painfully conscious of his hands and 
feet, blushes when he is spoken to, and commonly answers a lady 


in monosyllables, but is essentially a gentleman, and not quite a | 


fool. Sybil accompanies her new friend to the family plantation 
in Georgia, and more than divides the homage of her entourage. 
She receives two amusing proposals ina style of Byronic fustian 
from Southern “‘chevaliers,” but rejects them, apparently on the 
ground that they have been made on too short acquaintance, and 
though one of the despairing lovers dashes madly out of the 
ball-room with threats of suicide, he decides on reflection that he 
had better come back to supper. The better qualities of the 
planters are freely given. In spite of their habitual gasconades 
and vulgar contempt for labour, we contract a certain liking for 
men who have all the simplicity as well as all the want of 
discipline of children, who will fight freely, are mostly good- 
natured and without rancour, and who treat white women with a 
loyal deference. The end of the story takes the party North to 
Newport. ‘There the chivalrous Ralph Montfort follows out the 
Southern code of duty to the length of acting as catch-pole to a} 














the book lies, we think, in its Dutch painting of contrasts which 
lie on the surface of the inner differences of two antagonistic 
societies. English friends of the North are alittle apt to damage 
their own cause by an indiscriminate and often, we think, a forced 
admiration of Yaukee earnestness and vigour as contrasted with 
the inherent rowdyism—we can give it no better name—of the 
Southern planters. By the aid of a little sentiment the virtues 
of the Pilgrim Fathers are assumed as an heirluom in every New 
England household, and a sort of Cromwell-Rothschild—with a 
good grip on earth and a firm lien on heaven—is manufactured 
as the genuine Northern type. Contrast this with an equally 
ideal Strafford-Legree, or statesman-planter, and the duty 
of every Christian, though his feelings may still waver, becomes 
obvious. He must wish success to liw avd commerce against 
violence, however intelligent. The truth is somewhere between 
these extremes. The strength of Northern institutions is in 
the spirit of justice that underlies them, and that gives every man 
a fair start in an even race for success. But the race hitherto 
has absorbed all other interests, and with a wider average of 
education and intelligence than, perhaps, any other nation pos- 
sesscs, the Northerners have produced fewer great thoughts and 
great men than any other people under fairly equal conditions. 
They admire results, not purpose; comfort, not beauty ; what is 
big rather than what is great. Between Athens under Pericles, 
or Florence in the first half-century of Michael Angelo’s life, and 
the first century of the greatest experiment in self-government 
that the world has yet seen, the difference of results to all time 
would be widely in favour of the city against the empire. Herein 
lies the strong point of Southern society. It is not less greedy of 
| gold than the North, and it gets it by worse means. The cotton- 
planter is as sordid an animal as the stockbroker, and the South- 
ern belle is as desirous of marrying into the rich North or abroad 
as the Northern tourist in Europe of getting into titled society. 
| But the necessities of their accursed position have constrained the 
Southern slaveholders to cultivate power even more than money- 
getting, and gold is less consciously the standard of success aud 
worth in the Carolinas thanin New York. The habit of command, 
and the idea that they are an aristocracy, have given the Southern 
slaveovners a certain refinement and dignity of bearing which are 
less common at the North. Of course, in the long run, negro- 
owning is not a good school of manners, any more than of mora’s. 
It makes the men dissolute and the women slovens. But the tone 
even of a brummagem nobility will always attract a certain class 
of imaginative minds in comparison with a society whose 
highest dreams are of material well-being. Cromwell said that 
only men of religion could fight men of honour. We believe, in 
the long run, that the traditional Northern sense of duty and law 
will win the day against that spurious chivalry which has based 
itself on the oppression of the weak; but if it were not for the 
practical lie at the heart of Southern society, we should back 
the living idea of honour, under two or three leaders, against all 
the resources and native stubbornness of the leaderless myriads 
of the North. 
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KEATS' HYPERION.* 


Tuts translation of Keats’ ‘‘Hyperion” is dedicated by Mr. 
Merivale to his friend Lord Lyttelton, whose translation of 
Milton's ‘‘ Comus” into Greek iambics we reviewed a few weeks 
since in these columns. It would appear that just now the 


classical writers and languages are at a premium; such, at least, 
is the inference that we should be disposed to draw from the 
popularity of such books as the “Arundines Cami,” the 
“ Anthologia Oxoniensis,” Mr. Theodore Martin’s translation 
of “ Horace and Catullus,” and Mr. Matthew Arnold’s “ Homeric 
Hexameters.” 

It is a somewhat ambitious task which Mr. Merivale has 
undertaken—to translate into Virgilian hexameters the en- 
tire three books of Keats’ “ Hyperion.” The rich and luxuri- 
ant character of Keats’ poetry, and its abundance of imagery, 
are almost fatiguing to the apprehension, and Oriental rather 
than classical. “It seems,” observes a writer in the English 
Cyclopedia, ‘as if his imagination were of that volatile nature 
which must start off to every idea associated in any way with 
his subject, and embody it as a part of the whole. .... He did 
not, like many poets, merely write some common-place epithet 
or sentence for the sake of a rhyme; but it seems asif his imagi- 
nation was so fertile, that a chiming word brought with it a new 
image suitable to his purpose.” 

In the sublime, it is generally admitted that Keats is less 
happy than in the wild and beautiful. In the fragment * Hype- 
rion,” despite its rich luxuriance, where we miss the exuberance 
we miss also the brilliant fancies of the ‘“ Endymion,” while at 
the same time the attempt at sublimity is rather an incumbrance. 
It is totally unlike the measured and majestic flow of Milton’s 
classic verse, which really seems as if it. had been specially des- 
tined by its author to be translated into hexameters, so 
easily do his ideas find their counterpart expression in the 
Latin. 

The case is different with Keats: so much is ideal in the 
highest degree ; so much is abstract and imaginative ; so full is 
almost every page of the wildest of all conceivable metaphors, 
that we must own that any one who has succeeded in reproducing 
his ideas in a Latinized and poetical form has accomplished a 
great success. 

We observe that in the execution of his task Mr. Merivale has 
availed himself of a wider licence in his style and diction than 
Virgil would probably have allowed himself, and has followed 
rather a Statian, or Catullian, or Lucretian, than a strictly Vir- 
gilian model. We are not at all sure that he has not been wise 
in claiming for himself, so far, a freedom from the somewhat close 
trammels that Virgil's keener and more discriminating ear would 
have imposed upon him. 

For example, we much doubt whether Virgil would have 
allowed himself the use of “cio” (Booki., verse 95); or the pause 
after an initial spondee such as (verse 126) 

** Rupit, tresque duces ;” 
or, without great necessity, would have adopted in the filth and 
sixth feet such a word (see verse 144) as 
* Quo genus humanum veneratur duciparentem ;” 
or would have acquiesced in the use of “ tonitrus” (see Book 
iii., verse 104); or of such a verb as ‘“quirito” (see Book iii., 
verse 110) in the sense of ‘ wailing.” 

On the other hand, we meet with passages which ring as of the 
true Virgilian stamp. Take, for instance (Book i., verses 148, &c.), 

“ Non illum gemitusque canum stridorque yolucrum, 
Et conclamato noti de corpore Manes 
Terruerant, et nocturni presagia lychni ; 
At Superiim Auguria et species pro Numine dira 
Concussére Deum.” 

As further examples of admirable rendering, we would draw our 
readers’ attention to the specch in Book ii., line 173, beginning, 
*O ye whom wrath consumes ;” 
and the concluding paragraph of the same book, consisting of 

some twenty lines, beginning, 
“It was Hyperion ; a granite peak 
His bright feet touched,” 
which struck us as, perhaps, the most successful portion of the 
entire performance. 





* Keatsti Hyperionis. Libri Tres, Latiné, reddidit Carolus Merivale. Macmillan: 
London and Cambridge. 1863. 
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Religion in Life. Discourses and Meditations. By Edwin Smi 
M.A. (E.T. Whitfield.) —These discourses were delivered to the Upper 
Brook Street Congregation at Manchester, and present every sign of 
being the work of not only a thoughtful and accomplished, but also of g 
gentle and pious spirit. And if we find them marked bya certain eojg. 
ness and want of colour, if they seem to offer to humanity in its trials 
and sufferings only a philosophic soothing in place of warning or gop. 
solation, we should be inclined to impute it rather to the negative cha. 
racter of the writer’s tenets than to any personal deficiencies ag a 
Christian minister. If we were to single any of these compositions oyt 
for especial praise, it would be the sermon on “ Mysticism” and the 
paper on the “ Patriotism of Christ.” 

The British Empire. By Caroline Bray. (Longman and Co.)—A 
geographical description of the British Isles and of all its varions pos. 
sessions in Asia, Africa, America, and Australia. Intending, ag we 
imagine, to supply the older pupils in schools with something fuller thay 
the ordinary school geographies, and yet less cumbrous than Knight's 
“Cyclopedia of Geography” or Bell’s work in six portly octayos, we 
think Miss Bray has fairly succeeded in her task. It would be easy, 
of course, to pick small holes. We do not know why the Channel 
Islands, which neither geographically nor constitutionally are part of 
England, are so treated, while Heligoland is regarded as a possession, 
But this is not a fair way of dealing with a book which has to deal with 
so wide a range of subjects within so narrow a compass. One novel 
feature deserves especial notice, viz., the chapter on the ecclesiastical 
divisions of England, By the way, is there such a thing as a cheap map 
of England, giving the division into dioceses, archdeaconries, and 
parishes ? 

The Old House in Crosby Square. By Henry Holl. Two volumes, 
(Sampson Low and Co,)—This is an attempt to unite a study of cha- 
ractor with sensation incidents, and not a very successful one. Stephen 
Thorpe, seeing his father brought to ruin by thriftless loans to ungrate- 
ful friends, falls into the opposite extreme, and while he builds upa 
great fortune harshly exacts his due from every debtor. His only 
friend, William Osborne, becomes security for one of his clerks, and he 
sues Osborne on the clerk’s making default. Of course Osborne dies 
in prison, his wife in poverty, and, of his children, the daughter comes 
to want and the son to crime, and all the while old Stephen Thorpe 
fancies himself a model of justice. For the series of incidents by which 
Stephen is brought at dead of night into the midst of the gang of thieves 
of which young Osborne is captain, and the clerk, who was really inno- 
cent of robbing his master, a leading member, we must refer the reader 
to Mr. Holl. But obviously the gang determine to murder Thorpe, and 
he is saved by young Osborne and a maid-servant, who turns out to be 
his sister. Thorpe dies repentant, and leaves the pair all his property. 
For astory of this kind there isa good deal too much description, though 
the description is good enough in its way, and the narrative shows very 
considerable power in the more exciting scenes. The character of 
Thorpe is not, perhaps, impossible, but is so improbable in its harshness 
as to be unsuited for delineation. The novelist is not tied down to the 
verum, but he should never leave the verisimile. 

The Gentle Life. Essays in Aid of the Formation of Character. 
(Sampson Low and Co.)—The writer seoms to have given this name to 
his little volume of essays because their object is to teach people “ to be 
humble-minded, meek in spirit, but bold in thought and action; to be 
truthful, sincere, generous; to be pitiful to the poor and needy} re- 
spectful to all men; to guide the young, defer to old age; to enjoy and 
be thankiul for our own lot and envy none.” This excellent object is 
sought to be attained by some pleasant gossiping papers on ‘* Manners,” 
“Etiquette,” “ Wives,” “Husbands,” and the like. These subjects hardly 
admit of anything very novel, either in thought or treatment, but 
neither does the writer claim for them that species of merit. And we 
may safely say that there is not a word in the volume calculated to 
excite any feelings other than those which are enumerated in the above 
quotation, 

A Clue to Railway Compensation, the Value of Estates, and Parochial 
Assessment. By Thomas Morris. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.)—It is 
rare indeed for a critic to have to find fault with a book for being too 
short, but this manual might certainly have been enlarged advantageously. 
The early chapters, which treat of the value of property, are, indeed, 
so meagre as to be almost useless, and this part of the subject has often 
been fully and ably handled before. Even as to the best mode of dealing 
witha railway company who wants your property the author really does 
not tellus much. But we do not doubt that the recommendation to decline 
arbitration in case you cannot agree with the company is good advice. 
You may as well go to a jury at once, which is far more likely to bea 
fair arbitrator than any surveyor, however eminent; for railway 
companies employ surveyors, but not twelve jurymen. 

The Boy's Own Volume, Christmas, 1863. (S. O. Beeton.)—Another 
volume of this serial, which shows no falling off in the character or 
variety of its articles. In it Mr. Edgar finishes his tale of Cressy and 
Poitiers, in which the earlier part of Froisart is laid heavily under 
contribution for incident. Mr. Edgar is, however, always popular with 
boys, and even men, for he conciliates one by the intense good faith 
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wh which he tells his marvellous tales of chivalry. There are also 
some excellent papers by the Rey. J. G. Wood on “ Elephants and 
Monkeys,” three or four stories carried on more or less nearly to the 
conclusion, tales of adventure, and papers on cricket, fishing, and other 
such boyish pursuits. Altogether, the volume is entertaining enough, 
put the careful parent will find no attempts to inculeate religion under 
the cover of amusement, which some, like ourselves, may think a merit. 

Songs of God and Nature. Edited by David Page, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. 
(W. P. Nimmo. )—The object of the compiler was, as he tells us, “to 
inculcate through the medium of poetry that deep and reverential love 
towards God and nature which lies at the foundation of all true 
religion.” In carrying out this task he has scrupulously excluded all 
poems of a doctrinal or sectarian spirit, and we fear the result is that 
the collection is rather tame and colourless. Cowper, and Pringle, 
and Hancox, and Heber, and Langhorne are not stimulating poets. 
One good point in the collection is that the American poets Bryant and 
Sigourney are frequently quoted, for these writers are, perhaps, hardly 
as well known in this country as they deserve to be. 

England's Workshops. By Dr. G. L. M. Strauss, C. W. Quin, F.C.S., 
John C. Brough, Thomas Archer, W. B. Tegetmeier, and W. J. Prowse. 
(Groombridge and Sons.)—.\ collection of papers describing some of 
the great manufactories of this country, such as Gillott’s steel 
pen manufactory, Mappin Brothers Queen's Plate and Cutlery Works, 
Davy and Maecmurdo, the works 


the chemical works of glass 


of Chance Brothers and Co., near Birmingham, Price's Patent 
Candle Company, and Allsopp’s brewery at Burton-on-Trent. 
The work seems to us to be well done, and the descriptions 


clear, but the volume cannot, of course, be considered light 
reading. Still it is infinitely preferable to have an account of a manu- 
factory written in plain sensible language to having it mixed up with 
stale jokes, bad puns, and levity, which do not make solid information 
any lighter, but do hinder the reader in his efforts to master the infor- 
mation. 

Modern Civilization in Relation to Christianity. A Series of Essays. 
By William M’Combie. (Blackwood and Sons.)—The editor of the 
Aberdeen Free Press is so much enamoured of the articles which he has 
contributed to his paper during the last two years that he has made a 
selection from them and pullished them in a more permanent form. 
The re-publication of ephemeral essays is almost always a mistake, and 
we think this is no exception to the rule. We do not deny that these 
papers often put a side of a truth whichis overlooked in the present 
day; but the views of writers like Stuart Mill, or even the late Mr. 
Buckle, cannot be refuted by any one without “a systematic and 
exhaustive treatment of the subject.” It is useless to treat such a thesis 
as that “Christianity supplies the only force that can secure for 
civilized communities continued progress” in a fragmentary way. In 
the course of his labours as a journalist, Mr. M’Combie had theught on 
many points connected more or iess intimately with his subject, but 
simple juxtaposition will not make such fragments into a whole. We 
confess what most strikes us in these papers is the plausibility with 
which Scotch prejudices are defended. The paper on “ The Sabbath,” 
as they call it north of the Tweed, is a first-rate instance of this, and 
yet Mr. M'Combie has not said a single thing in it which is tangible. 

Functional Diseases of Women.—Cuases illustrative of a new method 
of treating them through the agency of the nervous system, by means 
of cold and heat, with an appendix containing cases illustrative of a 
new method of treating epilepsy, paralysis, and diabetes. By John 
Chapman, M.D. (Trubner.)—We cannot profess to give any scientific 
judgment on medical works, but judging of Dr. Chapman’s method of 
treating nervous diseases (as all laymen must do), merely by a record of 
the cases, we should incline to attach great value to his discovery. 
He has had the superintendence of certain cases of epilepsy and 
diabetes both in St. Thomas's and Guy's Hospital, and the emi- 
nent physicians of institutions have evidently interested 
themselves in his method, What estimate they have formed of its 
efficacy it is, probably, premature to say, but it seems scarcely 
open to doubt that confirmed epilepsy, paralysis, and diabetes have all 
been materially alleviated in very obstinate cases where other remedies 
The curious part of Dr. Chapman's alleged 
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had been tried in vain. 
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discovery is, that by the application of heat to the spinal chord he | 


lowers the action of the heart, and by the application of ice he raises it. 
We have seen one very remarkable record of the treatment of a case of 
apparently hopeless paralysis by a medical man who had no personal 
acquaintance with Dr, Chapman, but who was bent on trying his 
method, and of its complete success. There can be little doubt that 
there is something in the method both for feminine diseases and those 
we have named,—/ow much time alone can show. 

The Royal Vire and Life Insurance Company have sent us theit 
illustrated almanack, which gives us, first, pictures of the Queen, the late 
Prince Consort, and the Prince and Princess of Wales, then of its own 
branch establishments in London, Liverpool, &c., and, besides these illus- 
trations, a very curious Alpine diagram of the experience of the office in 


comparing the probable with the actual number of deaths at given ages. | 
According to this, thirty-five is the age at which the actual number of | by Thomas D 


deaths most strikingly exceeds the calculations made from former experi- 


| 


the usual almanack matter, an account of the astonishing progress of 
tho Company in a life-time of only seventeen years, especially in the 
fire department, in which its premiums now amount to no less than 
300,0002 a year. 

The Sporting Rifle and its Projectiles, By Lieutenant James 
Forsyth, M.A., Assistant Conservator of Forests, Central India. (Smith, 
Elder, and Co,)—The writer contends that the rifles ordinarily con- 
structed are nearly useless for sporting purposes, though nearly perfect 
as military weapons, The great points in warfare are to secure the 
longest possible accurate range, the lowest possible trajectory at long 
ranges, and sufficient penetration at long ranges. On the other hand, 
for sporting purposes you want accuracy, and the least degree of eleva- 
tion, at a range of from 150 to 200 yards, while the penetration should 
only be sufficient to enter the animal's body, not to pass right through 
it, so as to give the greatest possible shock to the system, and kill the 
game outright, which otherwise escapes. For the same reason, the 
projectile of the sporting rifle should have the largest possible striking 
surface, The military and sporting requisites, it seems, cannot be com- 
bined, and Mr, Forsyth prefers for sporting “a double-barrelled, 
spherical-ball rifle, 14 gauge, 26in. barrels, 9bs. weight, charge 3 to 4 
drachms.” For the reasoning by which this is supported we must refer 
our readers to the book itself, which is evidently the work of man who 
understands what he is writing about. 

Barbara's History. By Amelia B. Edwards. Three volumes. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—It is not easy to convey to our readers why this is really 
a very good novel, There is not a spark of novelty about a single 
incident in the story; indeed, the outline of the tale is very like that of 
“Jane Eyre,” except that Barbara's childhood is very much less ungenial 
than that of Jane, and that Mr. Farquhar is only an eccentric Rochester, 
while the supposed wife here turns out to be only a discarded 
mistress. But though the incidents are old, the authoress has brooded 
on them till she has made them thoroughly her own, and so she always 
treats them originally—and, what is more, she always treats them 
truthfully. For instance, we have had the description of the capital of 
a little German dukedom described a thousand times, yet Zollenstrasse- 
am-Main and its reigning Serene Highness is as amusing a bit of 
description—it is scarcely satire—as we ever read. The two leading 
characters are thoroughly worked out, and the subordinate personages 
are quite distinct, though we kuow them as we know our acquaintance, 
chiefly by their more salient peculiarities. Finally, the style is vigorous, 
easy, and even eloquent, while the whole work is in keeping—a uniform 
tone, without too much either of dialogue, description, or reflection. In 
these days it cannot be said that a man loses anything by not having 
read even a good novel which is \-ithout originality. But he who finds 
himself with “ Barbara’s History” on his table on a wet morning will 
be able to spend a very agreeable day. 

Sir Goodwin's Folly; a Story of the Year 1795. By Arthur Locker. 
Three volumes. (Chapman and Hall.)—This is a tale of a kind not very 
common in the present day. Regarded as a historical novel, it is a 
failure, for it gives no satisfactory picture of England sixty-eight years 
ago. Dramatic power the author possesses only in a very moderate degree. 
We never know anything of the minds of his characters, but only their 
external habits, pursuits, and manners. They all talk and think 
substantially in the same way. But then, on the other hand, the incidents 
of the story are altogether original. Still these fail, as we think, to 
interest ; not so much because they are often in themselves bizarre, as 
because they seem to be merely a caprice of the author—to be so, 
merely because they are so, and not because, the characters of the actors 
being what they are, their conduct could not have been anything but 
what the author represents it to have been. As a proof of this, in the 
final winding-up of the story, everybody does, not what his previous 
actions would lead us to expect, but what will bring things to a 
satisfactory close. The utter villain of the novel is moved to tears by 
a very common-place sermonette on the sinfulness of all men in God's 
sight, and politely commits suicide “ to relieve his wife of a useless 
encumbrance.” Sir Goodwin, the old merchant, who has been mad to 
marry a woman whom he knows to have been his son-in-law’s mistress 
for her beauty, changes his mind, and marries his governess for her 
ntal superiority, and the roue gambling son-in-law becomes a thrifty, 
industrious merchant. But if they did not, the happiness of the hero 
and heroine would be incomplete. In short, the author, while he is 
largely endowed with invention, is almost entirely devoid of imagination, 
and we are not, therefore, sanguine that he will ever be able to write a 
fiction which can be praised as a work of art. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Pictures of the Past, and other Poems, by William Bradfield (Longman).—The Life 

aud Letters of Washington Irving, by P. M. Irving, in 4 vols., Vol. IV. (Bentley).— 


Historical Odes, and other Poems, by R. W. Dixon, M.A. (Smith and llder),—House- 
hold Edueation, by Harriet Martineau (Smith and Elder).—Five Lectures on the 
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"| Cnaracter of St. Paul, by 8. Howson, D.D. (Longman)—The Pearl of the Rhone, and 


other Poems, by William Duthie (Hardwicke) —Lyra Domestica, Christian Songs and 
Hymns, from the German, by R. Massie (Longman).—The Four Experiments in 
Chuveh and Sate, by Lord R. Montagu, M.P. (Longman)—The Trials of the Tred- 
golds, a Novel, by D. Cook, in 8 vols. (Sampson Low)—The Story of the Guns, by Sir 
J. KE. Tennent (Longman).—Tales of Thebes and Argos, by the Rev. George W. C. 
Cox, M.A, (Longman)—A Manual of Religious Instruction, by A. Reville, D.D. 
(Simpkin and Marsha'l).—The Addresses of the Hungarian Diet of 1861, by Horne 
Payne, M.A, (Bell aud Daldy)—The Preparation aud Mounting of Microscopic Objects, 
avies (Hardwicke).— Studies from the Autique aud Sketches from 
Nature, by C. Mackay (Virtue Brothers).—Round the Block, an American Novel 
(Appletou and Co.)—Geueral Butler in New Orleaus, by James Parton, (New York: 
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Owing to the success which has attended their recent 
performances in the above Hall, the proprietor begs 
to announce that they will appear for a limited number 
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elega:t'y decorated and furnished. 

Performance every night at 8 
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BIRMINGHAM — Manufactory and Show 
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WINE —Cockburn’ sP orts, 40s. ; 
Sherries, 18s. to 60s.; and Clarets, 14s. to 80s. 
Vo be obtained pure and cheap of the 
I MPERIAL WINE COMPANY, 

which imports the choicest Wines, and sells to the 
publie at reasonable prices. 
CELLARS—Murylebone Court House, W. 
Srores and Orricks—31L4 Oxtord street, W. 
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PARENTS and GUARDIANS are re- 
spectfully invited to Inspect the New Garmenis, 
and the choicest Fabrics 


Mecchasie 














pianotorte, Mr. Chas, Hallé; yoealists, Mme. Parepa and | EXreRr anv Borriinag VauLrs—15 John street, :< eneareeminaens -ESs FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN 

Mr. Sant} Conductor Mr. Re o dict. So fa sts alls, Sa. : Crutched Friars, E.C., London. FOR WINTER DREssS FOR YOUN GESTLEMEE. $. A 
Daler ny, 38.5 a Imission, ls. ‘Tickets at Ci 1 d a . " = wren 6a “PEPnreny ¢.. emt 
Co's, 50 New Hond street: Cri uner andl Cas, #1 Hogent wATLDE.VIE Til : ee Te PERFECE SUBSTITUTE for Mellie 
stiect: Keith, Pro wse, and Co.'s, 48 Cheapside; and at AU-DE-VLE.—Tihis Pure PALE SILVER—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, initto- Mathe 
Austin’s, 28 Piccadiliy. BRANDY, 18s. per gall. (introduced by usin 1851), | duced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM 8. 4, I 
a BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of Messrs, 


BONUS DIVISION. 
G ese INSURANCE. 
Cornhill and Charing C ross, London. 


Kstablished ! 803, 
Capital—£1,000,000 Sterling, 
All paid up and invested, thereby affording full security. 
SHEFFIELD NEAVE, Ezq., Chairman. 





is very superior to recent importations of Cognac. In 
French bottles, 38s, per doz.; or in a case, 3%3., railway 

‘riage paid—No agents, and to be obtained only of 
y Beery and Co., Old Furnival’s Disti! lery, Holborn, 
eC, yand j W Regent street. Established 1 








cx AHA AN’ 5 ee W HISKY — V. 
COGNAC BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish 
A rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, 





Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best 
article next to sterling silver that can be employed as 
such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possivle 
test can it be distinguished from real silver, 

guaranteed of first quality for finish 


is fullows:— 


A small useful get, 


aud durability, 





ham’s 


WituiaAm Dent, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in ence. 
Gro, Cank Gyn, Esq., M.P., Treasurer. bottles, 3s. Gd. each, at the retail houses in London, by the fi 


At the close of the year 1863, a Bonus Diyiston will 
be made ou GLOBE Prorit-ScaLE Life Policies, for the 
Vive Years then ended, 



























the age “nts in the principal towns in England ; or whole- 
sale at 8 Great Windmill street, Haymarket.—Observe 
the red seal, pink label, and cork br ided “ Kinahan’s 















































































‘ es LL Whisky.” 12 Table Forks ......-- . 
All Descriptions of Fine, Lire, and Annurry Business “ 12 Table Spoons 660060050 
transacted, gece ate “— 12 Dessert Forks sp 
MERCANSILE INSURANCES AT THE Repucep Rares. AUSAGE -M AKING. and MINCING | 12 Dessert IPOs -.++0+ +» we 
Claims liberally and promptly settled; and losses 5 Non ren cee for ver my Roe er 3 a raed bid gaat ; > . Pr 
caused by lightning and explosion of gas are paid. utchers, lustitutions, Schools, Hospitals, &e. Sma , 256 See | a : 
Durit at the last 'T ¥ ‘ - F <a he bedi Mineers for the prevention of Indigestion; Mills for 2 Sauce Ladles ....+6---. 9) 6 00 & 00 80) 90 may 
uring the lust Ten Years the Fire Insurance Dery cotlee, pepper, spice, &c., for family use. Rotary Kuife- L Gravy Spoon s.ceveeees 0 660 900 10 O10 IO Fou 
~~ by the GLOBE has inereased froin £35,754 to eu, 86 cleaners of superior quality. ’ ” 2 Salt Spoons, gt. bls. 0 340 409 400 46 Pond 
a _ Se aS - ‘ stard Spn.. at. bl..... | » 2 0K 2 ( 2 
1 S. NYE and Co., Patentees and Manufacturers, 79 : ge — r a 4 1 rr 8 3 clo oS ~— 
Wardour street, London. First-class Silver Prize . oe + OL 10 0'1 10 O11 100 la a) 
£ 000. IN CASE OF DEAT H, | Medal awarded. ° Price-lists and testimouia!s forwarded ; Z air ot Fish Carvers .. - . alo " HH ° » 4 : 0 ] 
Or an , inal e of £6 per Week while laid-up by | on application. 1 Sor > Ladle iy 10 ov 12 00 16 00 170 Ei 
Injury caused by : — - —____—___—_ hen @ < 46 , 50 . 
1 Sugar Sifter 109 330 460 41 f who 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, D! NEF OR D’ Ss PU RE FLUID 7 py OO ae —— tion: 
Whether Walking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, eae has been during twenty-five years Total iad eh ehh 19 19 9'L ' 13 de : addi 
Fishing, or at Liome, may be secured by an Annual emphatically sanctioned by the Medical Profession, aud | Any article to be had singly at the same price. An oak one 
Payment of £3 to the universally accepted by the Public as the best remedy tur | chest to contain the above, and a rel @ utbuber of e 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, | Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and | knives, &e., £2158. Tea and Cotfee Sets, Dish Covers nn 
64 CornniLt, Loxvos, E.C. Indigestion, and as a mild Aperient for delicate constita- | and Corner Dishes, Ci uet an d Liqueur Poaunes, &s, a ] 
i | tions, more especially fur Ladies and Chillren. It is | proportionate prices, All kin Is of re-plating doue by 
MORE THAN 8,000 CLAIMS for COMPENSATION | prepared, in a state of perfect purity and of uniform | the patent process. x 
Have been Promptly and Liberally Paid. strength, by DINNE FORD and Co., 172 New Bond street, TRPTON ‘NER ti 
, ie nice vlna | Tomdoe; aud oobd by allrespectable Chemsiatethroughou! TILLIAM S. BURTON, GEN&RAL eati 
For particulars spply to the Clerks at any of the Rail- | 40M ‘lid. Oe SERS BF SESE CROCUS UI eEa eee Bho FURNISHING LRONMONGER, by appoint nesi 
way Sintions, to the Local Agents, or at the Ontices, 10 | the world, ment to H.R.U. the Prince of Wales, sents a CATA Dir 
REGENT STREET, wea or Le a Se ae nner LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contsh ‘ 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. The BEST REMEDY for INDIGESTION, f 800 Illustrations of his illimited Stock Ster 
, R aot Passengers’ Assurance Company, empowered TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are | ling silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver and Hritanuia | 
y Special Act of Parliament, 1849. | coufideutly recommended as a simple but certain | Metal Goods, Dish-Covers, H ¥ 1 
| remedy fur Indigestion. They act as a powertul Tonic | Fenders, Marble Chimney-piect ¢ _ 
UAT WILL THIS COST TO | and geude Aperient, ae mild in their operation, safe | Lamps, Gaseliers, ‘I ea-Lrays, | rs and K 
PRINT ? i | under any circumstances, dud thousands Of persons can fable Cutlery, Baths, Tvilet Ware, Turn 
sa thought cften ocewring to literary | : a c ™ ; , . Be » Bed-ro 
men, public characters, and persons of benevolent in= | now Lear testimony to the benetits to be derived from | Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room, 
a d persons ri é mh ene omcgfl o ths Oe Of a 2 ire, &e ith Lists of Prices, and Pians u 
tentions. An immediate auswer to the inquiry may be pe use-—Sold in eee ae ae SROG a0: 9ay SOM SEE BD She beiciticse an ; : rosa vob W -3 da : 
obtained, a Specimen Book of Types, and information | &*¢% in every town in the kingdom. large Show-rooms, ut 3f P +s peet, W.5 1, . i you 
for authors, sent on application, by | CAUTION! Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” . ae heeke dsaatenaitha bat cas nai fro 
‘ ees nee eae y hace ‘ihe ith 1 d, Li . 
Ricwargp Barrett, 13 Mark lane, London. | -~ do uct be perstuded to purchase the various imite ————_—_—_—__——— [ENT AL the 
| is. » , pp. »>ThE 
| QXAPTAIN WHITE'S ORIENT: Z 
\yR. HOWARD, SURGEON. | IRE a | © — 
. é v N- a4 ’ ‘ > oar 
h DENTIST, 52 Fleet street, has sntoninced an | N ° CURE, NO PAY. —Dr. GOLDING CURRY, we = LLIGATAWSY PASTE, | pod 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION OF ARTIFICIAL | BIRD, Physician to Guy's Hos pital, states that it | Gy, ry Powder, urry Sauce, may be vbtrined from fon 
TEE L CIAL | ig only to the mild continuous voltaic current that we all 2 Ve ndors, and whviesa’‘e of 1 
“ETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. | jyust look for a vast development of curative influence : jun = . 
‘They so pertectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be | KERSHAW'S VOLLAIC FLEXIBLE BELT possesses CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors ty the Qaee®, ae 
distinguist.cd from the originals by the closest observer ; | this essential power, a8 proved by its exiraordinary cures Soho square, Loudon, = 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found | jn neuralgia, rheumatism, luubago, sciatica gout, tice | — la ncaa eee Pa 1 
superior toany teeth ever before used. ‘This method does | doloreux indigestion, paralysis, nervous debility, asthma ae em . PEL > FI or’ 
not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- pasmodic stricture x oe rest wes the 1 a t me A WONDERFUL CURE FOR TENDER I ] 
5 # : spasm » ke, LL rest ) » tone eageragp ainsi ‘TRiIcuee “Re 
ees retard co pe a pn yes loose, and and vigour of the system. For most of those complaints NGUS SLEIGIVS SAL\ 1 
Decayed Saath ahniiead aa *e sips =p vee ae | the belt can be had on joun for a month, and tested, tree | ZR PeEDES.” Sold in bottles 2s. 6d. each, ne 
peuadtoaticn, pped and rendered sound and useful in | of charge. 5s. to 15s. each if kept. ‘Lestimoniais con- | gale of A. Leigh, 13 Little Britan; Barclay and 500s, Sor 
. at , | firming the above sent free,—Depdét, 11 Crooked lane, | Farringdon street, E.C.; a Patent Mede.ne Vea- 
62 Fleet street.—At home from 10 till 5. | hing William street, City, Agents appointed, dors. 
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THE ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
T LIBRARY COMPANY (Limited). 

00.000, in 10,900 Shares of £10 each, of which 
iety only is intended to be called up. 

ox and £110s. on Allotment; two months’ 
If no allotment be made 


Capital, £1 
am 
Applicati Os. 
not ce of any further ¢ all. It 
the deposit will be returned in full. 


£lon 








Directors. 
RAWLINSON, K.C.B., | 









Major-General Sir IIENRY C. NS¢ 

" £RS., 1 Hill street, Berkeley square, Chairman. | e 
Right Hon. Viscount Bury, M.P., 45 Rutland gate. | 
sir Roderick Impey Murchison, K.C.B, F.R.S., D.C.L., 





e square. 





&e ! 
The Very Rev. the Dean of Chichester, F.R.S, 
feate, Esq., M.P., Oriel College, Oxford. 


Charles Ne 
leridge J. Kennard, Esq-, F Fenchurch street. 


ligrath, Esq., Bank of Switzerland, Royal 
“ae 
Hugs. 


R.G.S., 








‘oln’s inn fields. 





John William Kaye, Esa., 59 L'n 
ell, Esy., F.R.S.L., 14 York street, Portman | 





With power to add to their numb er. | 


cRs. 





The Cons 
BroKer. | 
George H. HaslewooJ, Esq., 7 Lothbury. 
AUDITORs. 
les Reynolds, F.sq., Allhallows Chambers, Lombard 


street 
John Ball, Esq. (Messrs. Quilter, Batl, and Co.), Moor- 








gate sty 
SoLicrTons. 


Bevan and Whitting, 6 Old Jewry. 








SecneTary (pro tem.)—W. R. Prideaux, Esq. | 


Offices—15 Old Bond street. 

























reoments hav» been made to purchase Hook- 
ary, 15 Old Bond street, the oldest in exist- 
tuining a hundred years’ stock,as the basis for | 


t 


NEW FEATURE IN LIFE 


Company are 

K their ordinary ¥ 

jlidate 1 Bank, 7 Fenchurch street, London. } of the husband :— 
, 


TuE SCOTTISH NATIONAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1341. 

Head Office, 22 St. Andrew square, E linburgh. 
London Branch—69 Lombard street. 
CHAIRMAN OF Eprxpunen Boanp—The Right Honourab‘e 
CHARLES LAWSON, Lord Provost of Edinburgh. 
Loxpon Boanp. 

H. J. P. Woodhead, Esq. (Messrs. Woodhead and Co.) 
Jas. F. Wilkinson, Esq. (Mauaging Director Joint-Stock 
Discount Company). 


| James Watson, Esq. (Messrs. James Nisbet and Co.) 
Thomas Smith, Es}. (Messrs. Barron aad Smith.) 


ASSURANCE—ANNUI- 
TIES AND INSURANCE COMBINED. 
Some persons may desire to secure at a moderate rate 


of premium an Annuity to a Wife in case of her sur- 
viving her husband, and at the same tim 
advantage for other heirs, should the wife die before her 
| husband. 


» to preserve an 


Directors of the Scottish National Insurance 
pared accordingly to issue Policies at 
3 of premium, providing at the death 


The 


wr 









Ist. An Annuity to his Wife should she be alive at his 
death, varying according to age $; together with 

2nd. A fixed sum pay able to his children, or other heirs, 
if his wife should have died before him. 

The following Table indicates the rates of combined 
Aunuities and Assurances which can be secured at the 
Company's ordinary premiums. 

Annuity to Wife should she survive her husband, com- 
bined with assurance of £100 to other heirs at his 
death, should his wife die before him. 








Annual 
Premium. 


Ages of 


Annuity to 
liusband. | Wife. Wife. 





























1, It is proposed to establish a Public Circulating | 2 | 0 £117 ¢ | 12 0 

Libr 2a more ¢ rehensive plan, and with more | | 

, hinery for the early and recvlar delivery of | 5 | 29 | es 6 3 610 6 
ks. than has hitherto been attempted. ‘The English | oF | 619 6 
and Fo 1 Library Company guarantees the Cireu- | } 

Jation of all new works of value or interest immediately | ) ) | os 68 6 
rpu tion. Daily deliveries take place at all | 95 | | 618 6 
ses of Town Subscribers, within a radius of ave | | tT | 790 

ies, —. | 
2, Rooks will be provided for all readers without dis- | 5 20 215 0 6 5 6 
é 24 616 6 
¢ Department will be established, | a 3 0 6 
Ithe Liberal Professions, Theolory | a 7 . 
il Ey eering, Philology, and the > . 
sionees ‘ ’ “5 10) 20 346 616 
sie Fi 25 611 0 
ture will form a prominent feature. | 0 726 
riant Polliestions relating to Eastern and 3a 715 6 
subjects will be collected, including Public | 10 | sll 0 
, and Books published in India and the |---| ; 
. 45 20 | 3144 0 517 0 
es . ‘ ‘ = | 25 { 66 0 
e direction has been organized with a view 30 | 61 0 
- - : 34 5 a7 
ibination of literary judgment and commercial 35 | 710 6 
40 | 8 6 ft 
| 15 ' 9 6 O 
| 
| 
| 







aation of a Library of permanent value and vast | 








fiis will be immediate on the opening of the 
he eurreutsubseriptions to Hookhaim’s Library 
er cent, on the purchase-money, after pay- | 
ll expenses. 

9. Shareholders will be entitled to special privileges 
(as detailed in advertisement below). 

Prospectr's 8, with forms of application for Shares, 
may be obtained of the Bankers, the Brokers, the 
Solicitors, aud at the Offices of the Company, 15 Old 
Bond street, W. 











ENGLISH FOREIGN | 


‘THE and 
lb LIBRARY COMPANY (Limited), | 
avery Original Allottee of Ten Shares and upwards, 









a subscriber, shall be entitled to Three Addi 

( es in respect of the first ten shares, and One | 
additional Volume for every additional five shares up to | 
one hundred shares. } 


[HE ENGLISH and FOREIGN | 
LIBRARY COMPANY (Limited). 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the List of Appli | 
cations fur Shares in this Company will be closed on Wed- | 
hesday, the 3rd of February next, after which date the 
Directors will proceed immediately to allot the Shares. 








| 
Ry order, | 

W. REYNOLDS PRIDEAUX, Secretary, protem. | 

15 Old Bond street, W. 
—_—- - } 

TNT > .OTT r A | 
UN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, | 
Threadneedle street, London. 

The Premiums required by this Society for insuring | 
young lives are lower than those of many other Old- | 
established Offices, and Insurers are fully protected | 
from all risk by an ample Guarantee Fund in addition to | 
the accumulated funds derived from the investments of 
Premiums. | 

Policies effected now will participate in four-fifths, or 
80 per cent., of the profits, according to the conditions | 

| 
! 
| 





Contained in the Society's Prospectus. 

The Profits of this Society are divided every five years ; 
and Policies effected before Midsummer, 1865, will par- 
ticipate at the next division. 

No charge for service in the Militia or in any Yeomanry 
or Volunteer Corps in the United Kingdom. | 

Policy Stamps paid by the Office. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office in Thread- 
— street, London, or of any of the Agents of the 

ociety. JAMES HARRIS, Actuary. 


fT) x» 6.4 »12 6 
25 | | 610 

1) | | 611 6 

a) | | ft 6 

j tT) | | 8s 00 

15 » 0 OV 

| 50 | | lo 5 6 





Example —A gentleman in his 39th year, by paying 
£2 Ys. yearly, can secure to his wife, now aged 25, an 
annuity of £6 18s, 6d., if she survives him, or a payment 
of £100 to his children, or other heirs, if his wife has died 
before him. 

The annuities payable at other ages than those in the 
above table may be learned on application. All branches 
of Life Assurance business transacted, 

JOUN M. MCANDLISI, Manager. 
ALEX. H. WHYTT, London Seeretary. 





T= CONSOLIDATED DISCOUNT 
COMPANY (Limited). No. 4 Abchurch lane. 
Capital, £1,000,000. 
Directors. 

George Walter Constable, Esq. (Messrs. Constable and 
Wykes), Minciug lane. 

George Denny, Esq. (Messrs. George Denny and Co.), 
Great St. Helen's. 

William Little, Esq., Director of the Cape Town Rail- 
way. 

Wm. M’Arthur, Esq. (of the firm of Wm. and Alexander 
M’Arthur, Australian merchants), 46 Moorgate street. 

F. J. Sargood, Esq. (Messrs, Sargood, King, and Sar- 
good), London aud Melbourne. 

Thomas Shepherd Richardson, Esq., Direetor of the 
Buenos Ayres and River Plate Bank, 

James Thompson, Esq. (Messrs. Le Gros, Thompson, 
and Co.), Gutter lane. 

*ITugh Fraser Sandeman, Es4., 

*Richard Mannners Sanderson, Esq., 


*Samuel Baker, Es4., 
*Comuittee of Management. 


Messrs. Sande- 
man and Co, 


Banxers—The London and Westminster Bank. 
Sonrcrrors—Messrs. Sole, Turners, and Hardwick. 
The business of this Company being in active opera- 
tion, the Directors are prepared to discouut approved 
Mercantile Bills, and to make advances upon negotiable 
securities. 

Money received on deposit, at call and short notice, at 
the current market rates, and for longer periods upon 


terms to be specially agreed upon. 
\ 


/ TLANTIC and GREAT WESTERN 


RAILWAY COMPANY. 
NEW YORK SECTION, 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the sam set apart 
for the REDEMPTION of BONDS under the opera- 
tion of the SINKING FUND has been applied to the 
purchase of the undermentioned Bonds of the New 
York Section of the said Company, viz. :-— 








Dols. 

Bonds, Nos. 1,102, 1,103, two Bonds of 500 dols. 
Sonvevenycte cvecsecssese AED 

57, 158, 159, 491, 515, 638, 
754, uine Bonds of 1,000 dols. each.......... 9,000 
10,000 


And that the Bonds together with the half-yearly 
Coupons or Interest Warrants, from July Ist, 1864, to 
July Ist, 1879, both inclusive, attached to each of such 
Bounds respectively, have been this day cancelled by the 
undersigned Mr, William Grain, of London, Notary 
Public. 

SAMUEL GURNEY 

JOHN P. KENNARD 

CHARLES MOZLEY 


W. GRAIN, Notary Public. 
Atlantic and Great Western Railway Offices, 2 Old 
Broad street, London, January Loth, 1864, 


Trustees. 








A TUARTIO and GREAT WESTERN 
Z RAILWAY. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that in conformity 
with the terms on which the first Mortgage Bonds of the 
Pennsylvania Section of this Railroad were issued, the 
following BONDS, viz. :—~ 

80 BONDS OF 1,000 DOLLARS EACH, 


1 99 303 6 §=6804 1099 1506 Tho 
21 24200 «34512 BH SOTO «1844 «1688 
29 Iso) 382) «51h (960 1102 1458 1707 
51 196 388 528 982 1106 1455 1708 
f2 231 411 #529 «986 LlOF 163 1757 
55 4232 «64120 «6533 «1028 1122 1iGk 1833 
83 235 4409 584 1054 1154 1465 1854 
S40 257 150 G4 1058 1205 1571 1855 
* 287 451 721 1077 1203 1599 1836 
93 292 #472 Tid 1084 1304 1600 1851 


21 BONDS OF 500 DOLLARS BACH, 















2024 2122 2144 2185 2309 942 {72 
2047 QF QA 221 03 2idk 2405 
2008 2140 2168 2247 2420 2159 2573 
80 BONDS OF 100 DOLLARS EACH, 

2001 2707 2034 3147 S402 3546 4141 4956 
2602 27 2047 S202 BAlO 3574 4216 4359 
2 2049 3 S451 3820 4200 4562 

¢ 3 3135 3805 4264 4503 

774 3 3169 S896 4266 4370 

2300 2970 175 S012 4308 4465 

209) «2976 3529 3913 4309 4520 

2836 2077 Boh 3539 4006 4317 4503 

S145 S851 3540 4116 4323 4583 





‘ 3146 302 3545 4124 4529 4509 
were this day publicly DRAWN at the London Tavern, 
in this City, in the presence of Thomas Hollis, Esq., 
Sceretary to the Company, by the und .rsigned publie 
hotary. 

Notice is also given that of the Bonds so drawn such 
as have been issued in London will be paid off at par on 
presentation at the Compuny’s office, No. 2 Old Broad 
street F.C., on and after the Ist day of Apiil next, in 
addition to the coupon due on that day, after which all 
interest will ccase. 

London, Jan 12, 1861. 
DISCOUNT 

(Limited). 

34 Abchurch lane, London. 

Capital, £2,000,000. 
JANKERS. 

The Bank of England; Alliance Bank of London and 
Liverpool (Limited); Messrs. Barnett, Hoares, and Co., 
the Union Bauk of London. 

Approved Bankers’ and Mercantile Bills discounted, 
and advances made upon negotiable security. 

Money received on deposit, at call and short notice, at 
the current market rates, and for longer periods upon 
special terms, as agreed upon, 

By order of the Board, 
FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 


Goura AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Ade- 
laide, Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroe, 
Approved drafts negotiated and collected. Every 
description of Banking business conducted with Vie- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian 
Colonies, through the Company's Agents, 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 51 Old Broad street, B.C. 


Frokeien AND COLONIAL MAIL 
PARCEL SERVICE to all parts of the world. 
Regularity, Speed, Economy, Safety, Punctuality. 

EUROPE.—France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
and other places. 

ASIA.—India, Ceylon, and Hastern Seas. 

AFRICA.—Algeria, Egypt, Aden, West Coast, Madeira, 
&c, ; Cape Colonies, Mauritius, 

AMERICA.—States, British America, Havana, Mexico, 
West Indies, N. and 8S. Pacific, California, British 
Columbia. 

AUSTRALASIA,—Tasmania and New Zealand. 

Shipping in all its branches. Passages engaged, 
baggage shipped, iusurances effected. 
For days of Registry and Tariffs, appjy at 23 Regent 
street, S.W. ; Obapliu’s, Regent cirews, W.; 150 Leaden- 

hall street, K.C. 

WHEATLEY and CO., late WAGHORN, 
Established 27 years. 





W. GRAIN, Notary Public. 
CORPORATION 


r pur 
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UVENILE CLOTHING. | 
e I. MOSES and SON respectfully call attent a = 
theirlarge and well assorted Stock of Juvenile Clothing. 
The newest fabrics are combined with the latest and most 
fashionable designs, and the best workmanship. 
MOSES and SON give particular attention to this Bae 
tant branch of tl business, and they can with con- 
fidence affirm = the prices are such as must satisfy the 
most economica 

under the 
This department isin a distinct part of the premises | 

which will be found a great convenience for ladies au id | the leading 
children. 








‘COMMERCIAL HISTOR 








above title will be 


jo Bealls 
TUVENILE CLOTHING. 
“KNICKERBOCKER” SUITS, ready-made, o1 
made to order, at E. MOSES and SON'S. 


-TUVENILE CLOTHING! 
sady-made, or made a | 


“SPANISH” SUITS, 
order, at E. MOSES and SON'S. for refe rence. 


UVENILE CLOTHING. 
“BRIGHTON” SUITS, ready-made, or made to 
order, at E. MOSES and SON'S, 

UVENILE OLN Gy 8 TS cae 
ey “ETON” SUITS, ready-made, or made to order, 
at E. MOSES and SON'S. 

UVENI L KE 

“HARR ow’ 


lof the 





Price : 
Office, 340 Strand, 








c L 0 THER S. REVISED BY 


Sarat fiates masa *“ ° STA GOVERNING FAMILIES OF 





UVENILE CLOTHING. 
e “KERTCH” SUITS, ready-made, or made to 
order, at E. MOSES and SON’S. 


REPRINTED FROM 





Stamped, 1s. 6d. ; 
W.C., and all 


————————— =————_—_—_——. 
In the Press. 


———_____ 


NOTICE. 


Y & REVIEW OF 1869, 


As or’ of an Early Number of the E CONOMIST, @ Sup plement 
issued, ¢ 
and Bankers’ 
branches of trade, Li ists of New Companies, 
Accounts of the Banks of England and France, 
Supple ment being to place in possession of its readers 

Commercial Histor 'y of 1863 worthy of preservation and adapted 


containing a careful Digest of 
Circulars in the different 
Retur nS of Prices, 
Sve. 3 ; the jet 


Unstamped, 1s. 4d. 
Newsvendors. 


THE AUTHOR. 


ENGLAND, 
SPECTATOR.” 


THE “ 














UVENILE CLOTHING. 8 Sora 
READY-MADE, or made to order, for all classes A SIMPLE EXPERIME NI 
and all occasions, at Hh. MOSES aud SON'S. S1OAP-MAKING on a small scale may be 
Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Habit Makers, K tried by pouring a pint of boiling water on a penny 
iad ote a acket of HARPER TWELVETREES’ GLYCERINE 
Woollen Seger ) Hatters, Hu . iors, B vot and vOAP POWDER, which will produce a pound of 
Shoe Makers, and General Outfitters strong GLYCKERINE WASHING SOAP, possessing 
for all Classes, remarkable maneng properties: a ——* “~ can- 
23° not be obtained from any other washing vowder, The use 
Seen ee of HARPER TWELVETREES’ GLYCERINE SOAP 
City Establishment. POWDER every washing day greatly strengthens and 

154, 155, 156, 157 Minories; 83, $4, 85, 86, 87, 88, and 

89 Aldgate. 











improves the clothes, and does not in’ the slightest way 
injure either the han Isorskin, Manufactory, Bromley- 
Oxford street Branch. by- -Bow, Londo mn, 
ROR. BOY. BOR New a, 6 ao i ie —_— 
506, 507, 508 New Oxford street; 1, 2, 3 Hart street, raAReT — "Er an an 
x I inal _ KS A "en. 
Tottenham Court road Branch. T BEI IL ; BY ro SK i Inv se 
" ‘ . lon, Of Which he 18 ie sile atentee a 
ay Jao t road: 283 Euston ro - : ; aa em 
137, 188 Tottenham Court road; 283 Euston road, 17th July, 1860), ARTIFICIAL TEETH, to last a life 
Country Establishment : time, are MADE and FITTED ina few hours, without 
Bradford, Yorkshire. pain or extractions, no Wires nor fastenings re a tired, and 
detection impossible. Comfort guaranteed. Mr. Ks 
ost free for 
ly moderate. 





; M 0 SES aan 8 O N? S Froatice, which tally as pl rod his tave ut ion, 
at Ss. § tatic si t ns Stl 
KE. Establishments are closed every Friday Evening . ‘ 


at sunset until Saturday Evening at sunset, when busi- 8 Grosvenor street, Bond street; and 39 Bennett's hill, 














ness is resumed until 11 o'clock. Birmingham. 
Articles are marked the lowest prices in plai ‘ 
gi sfic on yeerer eee oe eee STARCH MANUFACTURERS 


TO HRW. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
LENFIELD STARCH. 
List of prices, with Rules for Self-measurement, | ~ AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 

Fashion-eard, and our new Pamphlet, “On Modern Thi ivailed etaveh § 

Costume,” a sequel to “Gossip on Dress,” gratis and | ee es ree 

post free. USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
eae and pronounced by her Majesty's Lauudress to be 

THE FINEST STARCH SUK EVER USED, 


SHIRTS.—FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS | 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 


Any Article not approved of will be exchanged or the 
money returned, 


are celebrated for their superior fit and quality. Six 

for 30s.; very fine, six furd5s. Instruction THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 

surement post free. 
R. FORD and CO., 88 Poultry, E.¢. 


s for self-mea- 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 
sclentific men of the age 





nen CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 
R OB E R T 8. GARD EN,| worHerspoon and CO., Glas 
29 Piecadilly, London, —— 

Invites Inspection of his stock of DOUBLE GUNS, e SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
BRE BCH-LOADERS, REVOLVERS, do. ; alee hie ex- TORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
ensive assortment of SECOND- 2 SPORTING his < ‘ ) e ead by Can 
GUNS, by eminent makers, at moderate prices. W*: ae CORES GneeNEnS, promomnens ty Gan 

Sporting s unit 1] des ons, , Tr . + 7, . TCVTP ° 

porting ammunition of all deseriptio “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE, 

is prepared solely by Lea and Penrnins 

WO PRIZE MEDALS— eo pein say A= cea Mecca te 
JENNER and KNEWSTUBYSS ten guinea best mo- 
rocco or Russia silver-fitted Ladies’ dressingand writing 
bag. Gentlemen's ditto. The ten guinea silver-titted 
Ladies’ dressing-case in Coromandel or Walnut. The 
guinea Tourist’s writing-case. The one guivea travelling *,* Sold Wholesale and for Mxport, by the Proprietors, 
bag. The guinea dressing-case. Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
At the Manufacturers’, JENNER and KNEWSTUB, Messrs. Barnciay and Sons, London, &e., &e., and by 

33 St. James's street, aud 66 and 69 Jermyn street, Grocers and Vilmen universally, 











The Public are respectfully cautioneda adebuntiie ss 
imitations, and should see that Lea an 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stop; 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERKINS’ SAUC 












Messrs. 





PROT! CLION FROM FIRE. 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK, 
JRYANT and MAY’S PATENT 
SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, 
|} and CIGARL IGHTs, iguite only on the Box, 
These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither 


RATS! RATS!! RATS!!! 
Important and Valuable Discovery. 
I FAnve LY’S Method EXTERMINATES 
all the Rats on the Premises in ONE WEEK, 
Dogs, or Ferrets, 








without the use of Poisons, Traps, 
and leaves 

No DEAD RATS in the HOLES, 
Simple in its operation, trifling in its expense, 
CERTAIN in its SUCCESS, permanent in its result. 

It has proved an immens? boon to hundreds of 
farmers; is invaluable to all persons whose lands or 
premises are infested with these obnoxious and destruc- 
tive vermin; and is universally acknowledged to be 





hosp horus nor sulphur, are not px ous 
ug only on the box, atlurd to lite and pr 


wotection agaiust accidental fires, 


| 

F 

aie Whitechapel road, London, E. 
' 





Observe the Trade Mark—an Ark. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS & OINTMENT. 


the Greatest Success of the Day. | —tLong temperature, cold aud changeable weather, 
Sent post free, by the inventor, on receipt of 30 | is very apt to undermine the health unless the stomach 
stamps. be kept up to its highest state of efticiency. Holloway's 


Pills improve the appetite aud so promote dig yestion, that 
a large and strengthening supply of new materials is 
} thrown into the bluod after every meal, whereby fresh 


) > y | Vigour aud activity are bestowed on every organ, aud 
I E PSINE W LN. E isa | ability to resist disease ie couferred upon the system, 
opul i These Pills thoroughly purify the blood when it has been 
popwar remedy for weak digestion. tainted by togs, unwholesome vapours, or other impuri- 

Manufactured by T. Morson and Son, 19 and 46 | ties. No medicine equals these Pills for removing 
Southampton row, Russell square, W.C., in bottles at 3s., | biliousness, suppressing nausea, jchecking flatulency, and 


Address, WiLtrAm Harvey, Wellington road, Great 
Yarmouth. 


NK ORSON’S 


perfectly palatable form for administering the 





‘furward heart las been 


SIR FOWELL BUXTON’S LIFE. 

19th Thousand (280 pp.), with Portrait, post 8vo,, 2s. 6d. 
yEMOIEs of the late SIR THOMAS 

FOWELL BUXTON, Bart. Edited by his Son, 
Cuar es Bbuxvon, M.A., M.-P. With an Luquiiy int the 
Results of Emancipation. 

Jonn Murray, Albemarle street. 

( UR CITY ARCHITECTURE— 


Tae “BUILDER” of this day contains:—Fing 





View and Details of New Buildings in the City—N 
on Hospital ConstructionmMr. Viguoles on Engineer 
—Tue Career of Painting and Sculpture—The 8 
speare Celebration—The of Smoke on Buil 





widyck-in Eugland—The 

2 1er Articles, with all the 
» Week. 4id., or by post, 5d, 

garden, and all newsmen, 










@ Peab 
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mn 


MAN'S LIBRARY of 


TERTAINING KNOW. 


His YOUNG 
USEFUL and E 


ol. L, price 6 
t i CONOMY of L tk E: Self-Help 
to Wisdom, Wealth, and Wort) 











t i industry, energy, perseverance, and 
self- denial, i is the t of Pamphilius in issuing this 
volume forthe guidance of youth With these virta 
there is no eminence to which a man may not as 
aud from the examples we brougut bef 
reader, he will perceive that a truly envi able ropuia m 
is only to be nequired by it vender Me of character, by 
honesty, ¢ istency, end b € zrity, bow in 
public aud in private life. [ soy Life. 

Vol. II 
0 YS, 





P AT IE 


AND HOW LY PAT > TUBY BECAME 








GREA ° 
PATUENCI ENIUS 
“The mind and will of mar ty be said to be almost 
infinite. Ltis true he cannot k away from the laws 
under which he is laid; but ilbject to this resu yi 
there is nothing which, with Parience and 
VERANCE, he MAY NOT KNOW, aud nothing which h 





Nor LO, 

‘By rvpusrry and parieyr thought,’ says Sir Isaac 
Newton, ‘the first — g iP us gradually—by lit 
aud lith—into a fa M cles il. I I hav 
i) vat INDUSTRY aud PATiEN! 






anything, it is due to nothin 
thought, 

“Buffon is not far wrong in his assertion 
reat men consists mainly in their patie 





rentus ot 
—Parienr Boys. 

Vol. IIf., price 6d., preparing in the Press. 
SHADES OF LIFE, LIGHT, AND COMPANY. 
\TREAMLET THOUGHTS and ROAD- 

SLIDE CULLINGS, elucidated in Progressive 
Tales and Suggestive Maxims. 

“Pope asserts that ‘the proper study of mankind is 
man.’ If mankind is the proper study of man, life 
drawn histories of men in their social relations caunot 
be considered prejudicial to youth or age. The crade 
notions Of youth have ripened into wisdow, while the 
tuned to gentleness and é 
tion by the natural painting of a Shakspeare or a Scott; 
a Goldsmith or & Burns,’ —SrreamLer THoucurs. 








London: W. Tweevte, 337, Strand. 
ane Vi eae 


E. L AZ! E NB Y, 

WAR EHOU SE MEE and FAMILY 
ROCERS. 

SY OUCHONG oa CONGOU TEAS. 
Priced Catalogue Post Free. 

6 Edwards street, 


FOREIGN 


Portman square, London, W- 





bs.,and lls, each, Pepsine Lozenges in boxes at 2s. 6d. | acting as mild, yet etfeetive, aperients, which are suitable 
and 48. 6d, each, for either sex aud any age 


| 


N.B.—Sole Proprietors of the Receipt for Harvey's Sauce. 
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THE GOVERNING FAMILIES OF 
ENGLAND. 
1E SPECTATOR Contains from Week 


T’ to Week an Article on the 
GOVERNING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND. 


With the first of the series 
A MAP OF CONSIDE RABLE INTEREST 
Was issued Gratis, 
FING THE OWNERS OF 
SHOWINS (ENGLAND AND WALES, 


The following have already appeared :— 

uly 18, 2 Snot | P ercies (Duke of em. | 
daly vith Map—l} by 174. 

uoust 1.—The Greys, of Howick (Earl Grey). 
a 8.—The Lowrnens, of Westmoreland (Earl 
si of Lonsdale). 
, 15, 22.—The Srax.eys, 

Derby). 





29.—The GrosveNors (Marquis of West- | 
™ miuster). 
Sept. 5.—The Frrzwriuiams, of Wentworth (Earl 


Fitzwilliam). 
19, 26.—The Cavenpisues (Duke of Devonshire) 
$,10.—The Bentrncks (Duke of Portland). 
24.—The CLintons (Duke of Neweastle). 
2 31, and Nov. 7.—The Srannores (Karls of 
Chesterfield, Stanhope, and 
Harrington). 


yy, 14, 21.—The TaLnors (Earl Shrewsbury). 
a 28,—The LevEsON Gowers (Duke of Suther- 
land.) 
Dee. 5.—The Pacers (Marquis of Anglesey). 
* 19.—The Manners. 
md 26.—The Monracus (Fist Period). 


The whole of the above may be had by order of any 
bookseller or newsman, price 6d. each, by post, 7d.; or 
direct from the office, 1 Welling tou street, Strand. 





On Thursday, the 28th inst. (One Shilling), No. 50 of the 


ORNUILL MAGAZINE, 
for FEBRUARY. 
With Illustrations by J. FE. Mitiars, R.A, 
R. Barnes. 
ConTENTS. 
In Memoriam. By Charles Dickens. 
Mr. Thackeray's Library.) 
Historical Contrast: May 1701—Deek 
W. M. Thackeray. Dy Anthony Trolk 
Margaret Denzil’s History. (Anuotatk iby] her Husband. 
(With an Ilustraiion.) 
Chapter X.—Over the Clif 
” X X1.—Ome + 
XiL—tThe ue B! 
A Trip to Xanadu. 
David Gray. 
The Life of a Farm Labourer. 
Cousin Phil Part LV. 
Extenuating C ircumstances. 
Training in Relation to Health. 
The Small House at Allington. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter LII.—The First Visit to the Guestwick 
Bridge. 
LIITL.—Loquitur Hopkins. 
LIV.—The Second Visit to the Guestwick 
Bridge. 
Ssirna, Evper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


ee ee “MAGAZINE. 
4) No, LIL, for FEBRUARY, Is4. 
Price One Shilling. 
Will be published on Thursday, January, 23th. 
CONTENTS. 
1. The Hillyars and the Burtous : 
lies. By Henry Kinas! EY, 
lliot,” “ Ravenshoe,” &e. 
Chap. XiV.—The Gleam of the Autumn Sunset. 
2 XV.—In which the Snake creeps out of 
the Grass. 
XVL—James Burton's Story. 
icuma. 
» XVIT—Erne and Reuben. 
» XVIIL—James Burton's Story. 
and Sir George Hallyar, 
2. Letters from a Competition Wallah. 
Letter IX.—British Temper towards India, before, 
during, and since the Mutiny. 
8. A Son of the Svil. Part lV. 
4. The Sleepers. 
5. Looking out for Squalls. 
6. Dead Men whom | jiave Known; or, 
Three Cities. By the tditor. 
Old Mariselal College. Dr. William Knight. 
Local Miscellanea, William Thoin, of Luverary. 
> A French Eton, Part Il. By Matthew Arnold. 
. Thackeray. 
Hy Postscript by Professor Kingsley to his Article on 
“Froude’s Histor 7 
Vol. VIIL., handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge. 
Sold by all booksellers, newsugeuts, and at all railway 
Stations. 


YDE ABBEY SCHOOL, WIN- 
CHESTER.—Ilead-Master, the Rev. EDWARD 
FIRMSTONE, M.A., formerly Scholar of Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford, assisted by resident Graduates trom the 
Universities ‘of Ca abridge, London, and Parts. Sons 





and 


(With a Sketch of 


1563. 


a r, 


ak Book 






” 


a Story of Two Fami- 
Author of “ Austin 


Erne and 


Reuben 


Recollections of 





of Gentlemen are prepared for the Public Schools and ? 


Universities, also for the Army, Navy, and Civil Service. 
Terms, Fifty and Sixty Guineas per annum. For parti- 
culars, references, and further information, apply to tie 
Head- a The School re-opens on Monday, Feb- 
Tuary Ist 

EOL OG Y.—KING’S COLLEGE, 

London.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., assisted 
by the Rey. T. Wiltshire, M.A., will give a COURSE of 
LECTURES ON GEOLOGY, on Wednesday evenings, 
from eight to nine o'clock. The first Lecture January 
20th, to be continued to Easter. 

A MORE EXTENDED COURSE will be given on 
Wednesday and Friday mornings, from nine to ten 
o'clock, commencing January 2 
to June. kW. 


JELF, D.D., Principal, 


LARGE TERRITORY | 


of Kuowsley (Karl al 


27th, and will be continued | 


‘ee T H E R EAL ™ 





JESUS.-—Second 


, &8 a work of art.”"— 


REY AN’S LIFE of 
| Edition.—* Nearly peifect 
National Review. 


| ==: AN'S LIFE of JESUS.—Second 
| Edition.— “Written with consummate art and | 
thoreugh ochelarsbip "—London Quarte y Review. 


REX: AN’S L IFE of JESUS. —Second 
KE diti ion.—“ Is shooting through 

rapidity which recalis the era of Luther. 

ages ine. 

R EN AN’S LIF E 
Edition.—“ 

po: formed his task will enable those who have not access 

to the original t» appreciate the eloquence and the 

earnestness which distinguish M. Renan’s celebrated 

production."- "—Obse reer. 


= NAN’ J L IFE of JESUS.—Second 
Edition, 

. RUBNER and Co., Paternoster row, London, E.C. 
rc! E QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
4 No, CCOXXLX., is published THIS DAY, 

CONTENTS. 





‘—Fraser’s 





of JESUS.—Second 





~ 


. China, 
New Englanders, and the Old Home. 
. Forsyth’s Life of Cicero, 
Guns and Plates. 
Speke's Travels on the Nile. 
i. Eels. 
7. Rome in the Middle Ages, 
- The Danish Duchies. 
Joun Mvurgray, Albemarle street. 


S on m C2 2D 


, 


1 





Price 6s., Quarterly. Aunual Subscription, prepaid, 21z., 


post free. 
TH HOME and FOREIGN REVIEW. 
No. VIL (January, 1864.) 
CoNnTENTS. 


1. Mr. Gladstone's Financial Statements. 
2. Military Courts-Mat tial, 
. The Constitutional Question in Schleswig-Holstein. 





. Paris, Municipal and Economical, 
Old Spanish Ballads. 
&. Classical Myths in the Relation to the 
Man, 
7. Celtic Ethnology. 
& The Dissolution of the E 
0. Mr. Proude’s Reign of Queen I 
lo. The Munich Congress. 
11. Contemporary Literature. 
12. Current Events. 
Wittrams and NorncGate, Henrietta street, Covent 
Gi Gardex n, London ; and South Frederic k street, K dinbury sh. 


1 he 25 


Antiquity of 


lish Monasteries, 
tlizabeth, 





On Monday will be publ ished, price 6s. 
Ts FINE ARTS 

REVIEW. 

No. ILL. 

CONTENTS. 

J. The Camirus Vase (with an Illustration in Chromo- 












lithography). 
2. The Loan Collec at South Kensington.—II. 
3. Raphael's School of Athens. 


4. Modern French E:chings (with two Plates). 

5. Early History of the Royal Academy.—IL. 

6 Horace Vernet. 

Catalogue of Pictures Belonging to the Socicty of 
Antiqueries. 

8 Poussin Drawings in the Royal Collection.—IT. 

9. “ Who was Francesco da Bologna ?”—1L 

10. Works of Cornelius Visscher.—1I1L. 

11. Reeent Additions to the National Gallery. 

12. Recent Additions to the Natioual Portrait 


te. 


Gallery. 


13. Record of the Fine Arts. 
Vitle, Preface, aud Index to Vol. I, 
London: CuarmMan and Hatt, in_-198 Piceadilly. 
j Ou January Ist, price 6s., The 
| 


AL REVIEW. 
No. XXXV 


CONTENTS, 


WAttos 


1. Goethe's Correspondence with the Duke of Saxe- 
Weimar. 

2, What Annexation Has Done for Ttely. 

3. Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 

4. Medieval and Modern Greece. 

5. Eton Reform. 

. The Administration of Justice in India. 

. Joubert ; or, the French Coleridge, 

. The Church and Theology of Germany During the 
Nineteenth Century. 

% Mr. Froude’s Reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

10. The Destruction of Kagosima. 

ll. The State of Europe. 

12. Current Literature :—Books of the Quarter Suitable 

for Reading Societies. 


Li padon : CuarMan and Haxt, 


pie VICTORIA MAGAZINE, 
Price One Shilling. 
CosTents OF THE FeseguaRy NUMBER. 
11. An Afternoon in Whitechapel. By Thomas Hughes. 
" Robert Browning. By M. D. Conway. 
The Eleventh Hour. By Christina G. Rossetti. 
ri Linprsvars Cuase. By T. A. Trollope. 
Chapter XXVIIL.—The Téte-a-Téte. 
XXIX.—Speaking to Papa. 
XXX.—Tue Lindisfarn Jawbone. 
"By Hon. Roden Noel. 
By Professor Leone Levi. 
By Nassau W. Senior. 


( 
‘ 
8 





193 Piccadilly. 


5. Thackeray. 
6. Decimal System. 
| 7. Journal Kept in Egypt. 
8. Social Science. 
| 9. : iterature of the Month. 
} London: Ewtiy Farrurvn4, Printerand Publisher in 
ary oe Her Majesty, Princes street, Hanover square. | 
Sold by Simpxin, MarsHaLt, and Co., and by all 
} booksellers, 


Europe with a} 


The eare with whieh the translator has 


QUARTERLY | 





INTERNATION «7, EXHIBITION, 


1862. 
NOTICE.—The JURORS’ REPORTS 
| of the INTERNATIONAL EXH1BI- 
TION of 1862 are now ready, complete in 
one thick volume, bound in cloth, price 15s. 


| Published for the Society of Arts, by Messrs. BeLt and 
Da.py, 186 Fleet street, London. 


§ eacleeadisiaiianndiigtiaggiine 


| NOTICE—ALEXANDER HAMIL- 
TON and HIS CONTEMPORARIES; 
|or, the RISE of the AMERICAN CON- 
STITUTION. By Curistroruer Riern- 
MULLER, Author of * Teuton, a Poem,” and 
“Frederick Lucas, a Biography.’ Crown 








| 
| 
} 


| 8vo., 10s. 6d. Will be ready at all the 
Libraries, on Thursday next. 
| London: Bet and Dapy, 136 Fleet street. 





Just published, Second Edition, super royal 16mo. 
cloth, gilt edges, 2s, 6d. 


UESSING STORIES; or, the Sur- 
prising Adventures of the Man with the Extra 
Pair of byes. A Book for Young People. By the Rev. 
Paiuip FREEMAN. 
London: Bert and Datpy, 186 Fleet street. 


CHARLES THE BOLD. 
This day, with Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo., 30s. 
ISTORY of CHARLES the BOLD, 
DUKE of BURGUNDY. By J. Foster Kink. 
“Mr. Kirk has produce a work which is quite entitled 
to rank with the writings of his two predecessors (Mr. 
| Prescott and Mr. Motley), with whom he has, both in his 
merits and his faults, a certain family resemblance. He 
studied his subject, not only with patient industry, 
but with that strong sense of its pre-eminent interest 
and importance which seer rust disproportionate to 
a bystander, but which helps him to see and understant 
much that an equally learned but less enthusiastic 
student might have overiooke|. His extensive and 
minute knowledge is the learning of a man of vigorous 
thought accustomed to bring his mind to consider men 
and things, not merely as they have been written about, 
| but as they actually were, in the variety and complexity 
| of their real existence.’—Siturd iy Review, 
Joun Mernay, 








has 





is au 


Albemi ule street. 


| Now ready, demy Bro. 128, 
Goxs GLINPSES into LIFE in 
} AR EAST. 

Graphie Sketches of the Manners and Customs of 
the Kuropean and Native Iuhabitants of Malacca and 
neighbouring Islands. 

Ly mdon: Rie ARDSON 


This day is publish e 4, price 


\ EMOIR of the LATE 


Ifarvey Goonwty, 


the 


and Co., 23 Cornhill. 


10s, 6d. 
BISHOP 
D.D., 


| 
| MACKENZIE. By 
Dean of Ely. With Portrait, Maps, and Ilustrations, 
| 3 | 
;} Cambridge: Derenrox, Beit, and Co.; London: 
Bee and Davpy. 
Now ready, in 11 vol. erown S¥o., pp. 420, cloth, price 
8s. Gd. 


More 
By Major 
“ Let- 


YHE EMPIRE in INDIA; 
Letters from Madras and other Places. 
| Evans Bev, Author of “ The English in India,’ 
ters from Nagpore,” &e, 
London: 


a "Now ready, in demy &vo., 
Sle AUTHORIZED VERSION of the 
OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES, Harmonized, 
Classified, Revised wit Notes, Critical aud Explanatory, 
by ALex. Vance. 
Cuarces Gruirrrn and Co., 





60 Paternoster row. 


cloth, price 16s. 


Tauoner and Co., 





Stationers’ Hall court. 








Now ready, 8vo. pp. 408, with many Engravings, 
cloth, lds. 
pa HISTORY of the VIOLIN and 
other INSTRUMENTS PLAYED ON with the 
| BOW, trom the Remotest Time to the Present ; also an 
| account of the Principal Makers, English and Foreign. 
By W. Sanpys, F.S.A,, and 8. A. Forster. 
L Surru, 36 Soho square. 








| London: J. Russ 





in post Svo, price 23. 6 “e to be published 


halt yearly. 
BROWN BOOK; a_ Book of 


hi 
_- Ready Reference, for the use of Visitors and Resi- 
dents in London. Containing selected lists of hotels, 
boarding-houses, dining-rooms, lodgings, &e.; full and 
practical information as to charities of every dese iption, 
| libraries, and institutions; days of meeting of the scien- 
| tifie societies ; amusements, theatrical, musical, &e., &e., 
| with other useful information; the whole classified in a 
| novel manner. Also,a Handy List, showing the nearest 
| Post office, Telegraph station, Cab-stand, Fire Engine, 
| &e., de, to 1,000 Principal Streets. 
| London: Savnvenrs, Oriey, and Co., 66 Brook street, 
| W.: and all booksellers, newsagents, and railway bovk- 


| stalls, 








"Now rea ay, 





| Cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d., by post, 2s. Sd., Sixteeath 
Annual kx lition. 
| \ HO’S W HO for 1864. 


“A complete epitome of that handy knowledge 
life of this country which 


| of the personnel of the public 
oueny one 08 : to." —JUustrated 


| every one so often requires to reter 
London News. 


London: / Cornhill. 


A. H. Barry, and Co., 
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el. By Extz, Acrox. 
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i@ Quantity of every artic 
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ight-mindedness i 








| for its preparation, | and experience. 





tely stated. A goo al Times and Gazette. 
**» Of this popular Cookery-Book above 70,500 eopi 
e been sold, 
GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Loudon: LONGMAN, 
Just published, in post Svo., price 10s. 64., cloth. 
|e: M. ANUAL of E NGL ISH LITERA 
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ikn ish Metres. 





yonp, b. 
d late P Drofe ssor 0 
English Literature in theC athol olie Univ pression and. 








“As a ‘Manual,’ to be| ness and omprehens 
used in — r middle-{ ness in the view w hich 
class a o's, it will prob- | Mr. Arnold has taken whiel 
ably y . 1; 






1 it ‘certait ly} of this kind. ’"— 
here isa clear- | Churchman, 
Loudon: Loxemay, Gre 


widial re- | are ofte n wanting 
Englis' 





and Co., Pate 








BLACK’S MANUALS of ENGLISH WORDS 








DERIVED from the LATIN and GREEK. | ENGLISH PROSE, 
In 18mo., price Half-a-Crown, a New Edition of 1 Tonlon: LonumMan, Geen, and Co., Paternoster row. 
(THE STUDENT'S MANU: AL: Being SAI ‘i 
an Etymological and Explanatory Vocabulary of | GEOGRAPHICAL Wi ORKS by WILLIAM HUGHES 
Words derived from the Greek. By R. H. Buack, LL.D. | RG. 
», New Elition, uniform with the above. price 5s. 6d. | In feap, Svo., with Six coloured Mups, peice 7s, 6d, 
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with _ Appendix x | 
formerly 


in works 


“noster row. 


CLASSICAL STORIES by the Rev. G. W. 
The Second Edition, price 3s. 6d. cloth., gilt edges. 


PALES from GREEK MYTHOLOGY, 


; W. Cox, M.A, late Scholar 


Ly the Rev. Grora 
of Trinity College, Oxford. 
By the same Author, New Edition. 
TALES of the GODS and HEROKS, feap. 8vo., 53. 
cr YALES of THEBES and ARGOS, price 4s, 6d. 
The TALE of the GREAT PERSIAN WAR, 7s. 6d. 


| 
| London: LonGMAN, GREEN » and ¢ he 
| 





n}j FE. HUGHE S's AP PROVED E 


COX, M.A. 


Paternoster row. 


EME NTAR Y SCHOOL: 


en. 

| APPROVED SCIIDOL. BOOKS rs Wi > 

| M'LEUD, F.RG.S.,F.AS ALTER 

New and Improved Editions may now be had, 
\ FIRST READING-BOOK fo 
j £ Families and S: ho ols, in Ismo., with Woodeuts, price 


SL, or on 30 Broadside Siu pe for Infant 


Schools, price 3s. 


eets of large ty 


. SECOND READING-BOOK i 
| GOLDSMITH’S D ESERTED VILLAGE. with Notes 
_ ~ eae in Parsing, and Aualysis of 8 De som te, 


PUOM>ON'S WINTER, on the Same plan, just ready 


|} GEOGRAPHY of PALESTINE or the HOLY, 


New Edition, in 12mo., itt : 8 coloured Maps, price | LAND, being Part I. of Scripture Geography, ls, 6d, 
Six — | TRAVELS of ST. PAUL, Part IL. of Seripture g 
UTLINES of p HY SICAL GIO- graphy, 23. 1 ae 
GRAPHY, deserijtive of the Inorganie Matt of FIRST POETICAL READING-BOOK, 94. 
» Globe and the dis'ribution of Organized Beings, 7. : TOA 7 [G-BOOK 
By Pnwsen Huaune, Master of the Loyal Naval | SECOND POETICAL READING-BOOK, Is, 8d, 





Lower School, Greenwi 
EXAMINATION QUES! 
UGHEs'S ATLAS of PHYSICAL, 
| anc H COMME: RCIAL GROGRAPILY, royal 8vo., los. ¢ 
| GEOGRAPHY for ELEMENTARY SCIIOOLS, ls. 
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1 . 1 
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POLITICAL, 
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of 
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. OX Early Rome, selected fi 


| London : Lonaman, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row, 


CORNERS HISTORICAL QUESTIONS “7 
SCHOOLS 
L New Editio ected, in 12m »., price 5s., bound, 


UESTIONS on the 
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Germanic Empire, P« 


HISTORY of 
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ConneR, A newand earefally revise 1 edition, coulinued 
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London: LoxaoMan, Green, and Co., Patemoster row, 





; —————. 
Second E 1, in Coown 8vo., price 4s., cloth. 
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BR TROPIUS'S E PITOME of t he HIS-| The GEOGRAPHY of GRITISIE HISTORY, priee | GREEK and LATIN CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS 
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Master of the Latin School, Christ's Hos Phe CHILD'S FIRGT GEOGRAPHY, price od. for the use of Schools. 1B the Rev. B. H. Kes 
By the sime Editor, Uniform E T gE IGRAPALY BRITISH EMPIRE, Shrewsbury Sehoul. 
ya . ow — . Price OL. } ' > 9 BE itio 
BRADLEY'S CORNELIUS NEPOS, With | ° GENERAL GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS, site | fatale t Drv is dy, New E Ution:, 
nelish Not s, &e., rev.sod, corrected, and improved, | 9d GREEK MMAR, the Eton Rudiments, 
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B RADLEY’ SELECTIONS from ee amen _— meme | $9. Od 
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ARITHMETICAL and MATHEMATICALI ratives of Fac ise His ical Events . Corr ———- LAT! y “VOCABULARY, arranged on Ety- 
SCHOOL-BOOKS. 7 ile: a MLA - oS AUD SAOeCIESS y the > re rical Principles, &3 an Mxercise-Dook and Furst 
pliakine chic r i eat td Victlonary, 3s, 
By the Right Rey. J. W. Corenso, D.D., Bishop of Hy the same Author, Now E litions. | 
. Natal. i is Sean ; nscale FIRST LATIN READING-BOOK;; or, Tiro- 
; PARAPURASING and ANALYSIS, Is. 3d.—Key, | I i ; xs i L 
*,* New Editions, corrected and stereotyped. 1s. 3d. — Ltt im, adapted to the Author's Child's Latin 
RIT STIC » OO x = | sc araxye  LepP Te P.WRITIN aos mer, 28. 
RITHMETIC for SCHOOLS, with an | SCHOOL MANUAL of LeTTERWRITING, 10>, | SECOND LATIN READING-BOOK, Palas- 
4 additional chapter on Decimal Coinage. By the | 45 id. 1 ¢ Lati dapted to the Author’s Eleme Lat 
Right Rex. J. W. Corxxso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 12m, | of ENCE GUE Is, | os CC 
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Also by talon OLENSO, Revised Editions. EXER NSES in ENGLISILT PARSING, l2mo., 6d. | PALAESTRA STILT LATINI, Materials for 


TEXT-BOOK of ELEMENTARY 
METIC, l8mo., 1s. 9d. ; or with Answers, 2s. 
Five Parts, separately, as follows:— 

1. Text-Book, Gil. Fractions, Decimals, &e., 

2. Examples, Part I. Simple 4d. 

Arithmetic, 4d. 5. 

3. Examples, Part IT. Com- 
pound Arithmetic, 4d. 


3d.; or in 





ples, with Solutions of 
the more difficult Ques- 


4. Examples, Parc IIL, tions, ls. 

l LEMENTS of ALGEBRA, One Nag ay So, 12s. Gd. 
n Part I., 12mo., 43. 6 Key 
” Hunter's Qt choke m Pi 
- Part IL., 12:m0., 6s. ; Key, 5s 





18mo., Is. 6d.; Key, 2s. 6d. 

PX. AMPL ES in ALGE BRA, 12mo., 24, 6d. 
EUCLID and PROBLEMS, 4s. 61.; 

The above Problems, with Key, 3s. 6d.; wit! 

TRIGONOMETRY. Part L, 3:. 6d.; 

” Part IL. 

London : 





with Key, 6s. 6d. 


Key, 3s. 6d. 
. 6d.; Key, 5s. 


and Co., Pats 





LONGMAN, GREEN, rnoster row, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS of Mrs. 
SON'S MONASTIC LEGENDS. 
The Third J:dition, corrected, in square crown 8yo., with 
11 Etchings by ‘the Author, and 83 Woodcuts, price 
21s. cloth, 
I EGENDS of the MONASTIC ORDERS, | x 
4 as representelin the Fine Arts; comprising the 
Benedictines and Augustines aud Orders derived froin 
their Rules, the Mendicant Orders, the Jesuits, and the 
Order of the Visiia'ion of S. Mary. By Mrs. JaMEsoN. 
Also, by Mrs. James oy, in the same Seri 
LEGENDS of the SAINTS and M ARTYRS, 
Edition, carefully re ined ; with 
Woodeu's 2 yc: 
LEGENDS of the 
and enlarged; 
price 238s. 


London. 
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1 E.lition, corrected 
g3, 16) Woodeus. 2 vols., 
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ARITH- | 


Answers to the Exam: | 
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| SHAKESPEARE’S MER 
EXAMINATION QUESILIONS on above Two, Is. 
SHAKESPEARE'SJULIUSC.USAR, with Notes, & 





2s. Gd. 
SHAKESPEARE’S HENRY VIII, with Notes, &e., 
| 23, bd. 
| JOHNSON’S RASSELAS, with Motes, &e., 28. Gd. 
| B Summary of Books I. 


H ACON'S ADVANCEMENT, 
and IL, 23. 

} ENERCISES in FIRS? 
} METIC, 6d. 

| EXAMINATION 


| 2s. Gd. 


FOUR RULES of ARITH- 


QUESTIONS in 


Solutions of Questions in Ariudimetie and Book- aia) 
| ing, 1s, 6d. 
ELEMENTS of PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, baat 
| Key, 0d. 
} ELEMENTS of MENSURATION, 1lsmo, 6d.—Key, 
od. 
| QUESTIONS on COLENSO'S ALGEBRA, Part L, 
2s. td. 
} London: 
eas 
NEW EDITION, 12mo., with Plates, & 
KEY, 23. td. 
y EITH’S TREATISE 
the GLOBES; or, 
| Earth and Heavens, 
improved, by 
ALFRED S. Tay.or, M.D., 
&c., in Guy's Hospital ; 
R. A. Le Mesvnies, B.A., 
College, Oxford; and 
J. MippLzton, Esq., Professor of Astronomy. 
London: Lonemay, Green and Co., 


LONGMAN, Green, and Co, Paternoster row. 


&., price 6s. Gd. 


on the 
a Philosophical View of the 
New Edition, enlarged and greatly 


I. R.S., Lecturer on Chemistry, 


Scholar of Corpus Christi 


MILTON'S PARADISE LOST, Books I. and If, | 
CHANT of VENICE, 2s. 6d, ‘ 
_| VIRGIL’S WORKS, with 


Book-keeping- | 


USE of | 


Paternoster row. | 


Translation into Latin Prose, prog 
LATIN PROSE STYLE, 


Latini, Examples from the best Au 


arranged, 63 
Carriculum Sitili 
thors, ds. Gd. Key, 


ressively 


English Notes and 
| Virgilian Syntax, nearly ready. 
| Loudon: Loxe 


IAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Now ready, in crown 8yo., ' ric . Cloth. 
IBLICAL ESSAYS: 1. The Gospel of 
| MARK, the Pre tevang yelium; 2. The Trae Nature 
of the Gift of Tongues; ‘ Paul’s Designation of the 
; Athenians. By the | Joun Kennicx, M.A, PSA 
LoNGMAN, GREEN, ‘and Co., Pat ernoster row. 





Loudon: 


| ‘Second Edition, in 2 2 vols, ¢ crown Svo., price 2s cloth. 


OURS with the MYSTICS: a Contri- 
bution to the Ilistory of Religious Upinion. by 

| Roverr ALFRED Vavomiay, L.A. 

“ It is little to say that he (the Author) had attained 
an intellectual stature to which it beloved me to be look- 
ing upwards. | hardly know to whit he might not have 
been equal.”—Sir James Srepuen,. 





| London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


YHE EDINBURGH — TEVIEW, 
No. CCXLIIL, was publishel on SATL RDAY 








| last. 

| CONTENTS. 

1. Thermo-Dynamies. 

The Fiavian Cwsars and the Antonines. 
Pangeau and Saint Simou. 

The Progress of India. 


ve coe 


5. Dean Miiman and Dean Stanl-y on Jewish History. 
6. Scottish Religious Houses Abrvad. 
7. The Negro Race in America. 
8. Froude’s History of England. Vois. V.—VUL 
9. Ireland. 

London: Loneman and Co.; Edinburgh: A. and C. 
BLaAck. 
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core NGLISH STUDENT. 


9 cal, 8YO- enihdipennunst and revised, price 24s. 
In 2 80" cloth. 


é GE RMAN and ENGLISIT LANGUAGES; 
‘ish Student. With great Additions 
ovements. By C. 
Tho ryal Military Academy, 






Professor of Ger- 


. ’ hool; Dr. A. HEIMANN, 
cf La th rag poet Bg University College; and Jouy 
nm 
QxexroaD, Esq. 
ABRIDGME? NT of the SAME, for you:ger stu- 
= travellers, &. By J. OxENFroRD and C. A, 
ela Royal 12m09., price 7s. 6d., strongly bound. 


» Wuitraker and Co., Dutav and Co., and D. | 


ondou: 








The MOST POPULAR SCHOOL UISTORIES. 
Emlellished with Plates, Maps, Fngravings, &c. 
HITTAKER'S IMPROVED 
WV PINNOCK’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. New 
and imal edition, 12mo., price 63., 
roan. 


cf ROME. New edition, 12mo., price 5s. 6 R 


pound in Tuan. 
WHITTAKER'S IMPROVED P INNOCK’S HISTORY 
of GREECE. New edition, 12mo., price ds. 6 d., strongly 
pound in roan. 

No ed tions of these works are genuine except they have 
ne of the publishers, WuITTAKER aud Co., on the 





thet 
ttle page. 


Loudon: WarrraKes aad Co., Ave Maria Lane. 





THE AUTHOR'S EDITIONS. 


LLENDORFF’S METHOD 
LEARNING to READ, WRITE, and SP 
a LANGUAGF. in six months. 

1. ADAPTED to the GERMAN. Written expressly 
for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLEenporrr. 
In two Parts. Part 1., new edition, price 12s., Sve. 
cloth. Part If, fourth edition, price 12s., evo. cloth. 
Tie Parts sold separately. 

*,* Introductory Book to Dr. Ollendor?'s method 
adapted to the German, containing a new system of 
facilitating the study of the German Declensions, and 
rules on the gender of substantives. New edition, ]2mo. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

2, ADAPTED to the FRENCH. Written expressly 
for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDoRPF. 
8vo., new edition, contiining a Treatise on the Gender 
of French Substantive, and an additional Treatise on 
the French Verbs. Vrice 12+. cloth A SCHOOL 
EDITION, just published, 12mo., price 6s. 6d. cloth. 

§. ADAPTED to the ITALIAN. Written expressly 
for the English Student. By Dr. H. G. OLLENDOR Fr. 
Svo., fourth edition, price 12¢. cloth. 

4. ADAPTED to the SPANISH. 
for the English Student. By Dr. 
8vo., price 128. cloth. 

YS to the SPANISH, ITATIAN, 
MAN SYSTEMS, prepared by the author. 
7s. each, cloth. 

It is necessary for those who desire to avail themselves 
of the present method to notice that these are the on'y 
English editions senctioned by Dr. 
deems any other totally inadequate for the purpose of 
English instruction, and for the elucidation of the method 
so strongly recommended by Captain Basil Hall, aud 
other eminent writers. They should be ordered with the 
publisher's name, and, to prevent errors, every copy has 
its number and the autuors signature. 


of 
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Written expressly 
If. G. OLLENDORFP. 


FRENCH, and 
Price 





The above works are copyright. 


Londen: Warrraker and Co., and Dutau and Co., 
and to be had of any bovkseller. 
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R. KEIGHTLEY’S HISTORICAL 


and CLASSICAL WORKS. 





History of England. 2 vols. lzmo., new serves e. d. 

_ Sees eraie 0 
The volumes are sold separately, 7s. ea oh. 

History of Greece. 12mo., new edition, cloth.... 6 6 


History of Rume. 1l2mo., new edit’o», cloth .... 6 6 
Questions on the Histu.ies, 12m» ........ each 1 

History of Iudia. Svo., cloth .........seee0e8 - 8 6 
History of the Roman F:npire. 12mo.,cloth .... 6 6 











Elementary History of Mugland. 12mo., new ed., 
MK Bvéenounonssows inawvesimccxenssen & ® 
Elem mee History of Gree Imo., new ed, 
nd cid dctenwidiers ese see denne sunem ° 3 6 
Elementary History of ton 1Smo., new ed., 
DUNE (s6..<d0 anton’ bis dueKmaseneneeeheD 3.6 
Mythology of Ancient Greece aud Italy.  8vo., 
ORE R: Snvevaccsese<capeteds sesceee 88.9 
Tae Mythology Abridged. 1I8mo.,newed, bound 4 0 
Ovid's Fasti. With notes and introduction. 
Secon i Edition, 8vo., cloth .......-.eeeeseers 6 ¢ 
The Catalina and Jugurtha of Sall 
and excursus, post svo., cloth .... 6 6 
Tales and Popular Fictions. Woodcuts, ony. bro, = 
GE Sacnesnsacnes 0000000 seceveeecesevece 6 ¢ 


These works are used at the chicf public schools, and 
by the tutors at the Universities, and are admirably 
adapted for private and se!f-ins:ruction. 

Ave Maria lane 


London: Wuirraker and Co., 
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“eR and Co., Ave Maria lana, Loudon. 
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gEL'S COMPLETE DICTIONARY | 


HAYDN’S DATES. 
ELEVENTH EDITION. 
| Dates aud Facts relating to the History of Mankind from | 
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interesting to the Historian, Members of the Learmed | 
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General Re 
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SB BERNARD BURKE'S 


} 
| Spiritual Sense. | 


| by our Monetary Laws, 
Errinauam Wixson, Royal Exchange. | 


in legible type, price 18s. cloth, 


A DICTIONARY of DATES) 
RELATING to ALL AGES and NATIONS, for | 
| Universal Reference, Comprehending Remarkable Oec- 
eurrences, Ancient and Modern, the Foundation, Laws | 
and Government of Countries—their progress in Civili- | 
| zation, Tudustry, Literature, Arts and Science—their 
Achievements, in Arms—and their Civil, Military, and 
Religious Institutions, and particularly of the British 
Empire. By Joseru Hayes 

Fleventh Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, br 
BENJAMIN Vincent, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of 
the Library of the Royal Tustitution of Great Britain. 
Epwarp Moxon and Co., 44 Dover street, W. 


London: 
WORKS by the POKT-LAUREATE. 
TENNYSON’S IDYLLS of the KING. A New 
Edition. Price 7s. cloth. 
TENNYSON'S POEMS. 
feap. 8vo., price 98. clotl. 
TENNYSONS PRINCESS: 
Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 
| TENNYSONS MAUD; 
Kidition. Price 5s cloth. 
IN MEMORIAM. Fourteenth Fdition. 
London: Epwarp Moxon and Co., 








Vitteenth Edition. In 1 vol.. 


a Medley. Fleventh 


and other Poems. Fifth 
Price 6s. cloth. 
Dover street, W. 


IR BERNARD RURKE’S LANDED 
GENTRY of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 
Fourth Edition, now ready, price £2 lés., in one vol. 


London: Tlarrtsox, Bookseller to Her Majesty and 
ILR.U. the Prince of Wales, 59 Pall Mall. 


; PEERAGE 


Twenty-sixth 
royal 8vo, 


and BARONETAGE for ces 1. 
| Edition. Just published, price 38s., in one yo’. 
“ The first authority on all questions respecting the 


“ A book of superior merit.”—Observer. 

“A ‘Peerage and Baronetage’ which may be classed 
among the institutions of the country.”"—Daily Telegraph 

“ Wonderful exactitude aud correctuess.”—Justrated 
London News. 

“A complete cyclopwdia of the titled classes.”—J’ost. 
Harrison, Bookseller to Her Majesty and 
59 Pall Mall. 


London: 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 





Just published, Third Edition, price (d., demy 8vo. 
I ETTER on CORPULENCE, Addressed 

4 tothe Public. By WitniaAn Banrine. 
Harrrson, Bookseller to Her Majesty anl 
59 Pall Mall. 


London: 
H.R. the Prince of Wales, 





6d.; half moroceo, 12s.; 

; free by post. 

I IKE; its Nature, Vv arieties, and Pheno- 
d Third Edition. By Leo H. Grinpon. 
“Mr. Grindon is evidently a thinker of great origi- 

nality....+.-+ Right nobly does the author discourse 

on the crowded mysteries and many-coloured pheno- 
of existence. ...... We can commend the 
velume as a vigorous, stimulating s book.”--British 

Quarterly Review. 

“The reader will find in it much thought and much 
reading. There is ple snty to think upon, plenty to study, 
pleuty to entertain.”"—JUustrated London News. 

*, Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, 1.C. 


| Demy 8vo., extra cloth 6s. 
morocco, is 3. 


nena. 


Loudon : 








WORKS by MARY C. HUME, 
Feap. 8vo, price 5s, free by post. 
MOWELVE OBSCURE TEXTS of 


SCRIPTURE. Illustrated according to the 





Crown 8vo., price 5s., free by post. 


G U ES the | 


WEDDING 


A Novel. 
20 Paternoster row, E.C. 


The rs; or, 
F. Pitman, 
230 pp., 3s., 
EGETABLE COOKERY, 
PICKLING, &e. 
“ Cook needs it.”"—Spectator. 
F. Pitman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C 


London: 





PASTRY, 


London: 





paz NATURE and C AUSES 5 of COM- 
MERCIAL CRISES and PANICS, as Influenced | 
By Johu J. Stirr. Pricels. |; 


London: 
Liverpool : 


R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES. 


Wesr and Hunt, Castle street. 





e Thisdayis published a Portra't of the Princess | 


of Wales in Colours. Drawn from the life and on stone 
by L. Sebbers. Prige 10s. 6d., or handsomely framed, 
£1 lls. 6d, Uniform with tie Portraits, by the same 
Artist, of their RH. the Prince of Wales and Prince 


Hooarrn, Printseller and Picture Frame Maker, 
appointinent to H.R.H. the Prince of Wates, Fewer hg 


| 
| London. | 


> yAYH AM ABBE Y. — ey “Sketch illus- 


trated with Eleven Views in Photogr: ephy and | 


Lithography, by Col mel Russ. Price 7s.6d,  DPablished | 
by J. Hoearrna, 


all booksellers. 


| 
free by post. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 











i, 5 Haymarket, London; and to Le bad of | 


13 GreaT MagLponoven Sraeeer. 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


COURT and SOCIETY from ELIZA- 


BETH to ANNE. Edited fron the Papers a 
Kimbolton by the Duke of Mancuesver. Three 
vols. 8v0. Fine Portrai:s, 3, January 1. th 
“The Duke of Manchester has done a welsome ser-i « 
to the lovers of gossip aud seevet history by publishi 
the-e family pwpers. Persons who tik» to see groitiess 


| without the plumes and mail with which history p.ese its 


it, will accept these volumes with hearty thans to th 
noble editor, In then will be found som thing new 
about Many men and women in Whom the reader can 
never cease ty» feel an interest."—Athencum 


TRAVELS and ADVENTURES of an 
OFFICER'S WIFE in INDIA, CHINA. and NEW 
ZEALAND. By Mrz. Murer, wife of Lieuteu 
Colonel Muter. Two vols. 2 

“There is a great deal of 

Mater’s book, and a mass 

Daily News. 


A YOUNG ARTIST’ S LIFE. One vol. 


crown 8yo. Os. tid (Nevt week. 


The DESTINY of NATIONS as IN- 
nme § Pr — Y. By the Rev. Join 


MAJOR-GENERAL CAMPBELL’'S 
NARRATIVE of SERVICE AMONG the WILD 
TRIBES of KHONDISTAN for the SUPPRES- 
SION of HUMAN SACKIFICE. Lis. 


MEMOIRS of JANE CAMERON, 
Female Convict. By a Prison Marwox. Two vols. 
* A book that ought to be widely real."—Zcamines. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE ani BARONET- 


AGE for 1864. Under the Especial Patronage of 
~~ Majesty, and Corrected by the Nobility. dird 

Edition, with the Arms beautifu'ly engraved, 31s, 6d., 
handsomely bound. 


CHEAP EDITION of LOST ani SAVED. 
By the Hon. Mrs. Norrox. Tlustrated by Millais, 
5s., bound, forming the New Volume of Hivasr aud 
Beackert’s Stauaerd Library. 


tut 





, 





Reant reading in Mrs 


f valualls in‘ormition.”"— 





NEW AND POPULA? NOV2LS3. 
WILDFIRE. By Walter Thornbury, 


“The best novel Mr, Thornbury has wvritten.”"—Mes 
senger. 
“ A highly entertaining story.’ 


A WOMAN'S RANSOM. By the 
Author of “ Grandmother's Money,” &c. Three vol. 
“An admirable novel, It is superior to any of the 
Author's former productions in iutcrest, comstruction, 
and style.’’—J’osé. 


ELLA NORMAN. By Elizabeth A. 


Murray. Dedicated to the Duchess of Athol> 
Three vols. 


FOREVER. A Story of English Country 
Life. By ACLERGyMan. Three vols. 
“A well-written, inter. sing story 


’ : 
BARBARA'S HISTORY. By Amelia 
I. Epwarps. Three vols. 

‘* A deeply interesting novel. If Mss Edwards goes 
ou writing such stories «5 ‘ Barbaia’s History’ she will 
ou some bright day of a lacky season wake up aud find 
herself fumous."—Atheawum. 


The WIFE'S EVIDENCE. By W. G. 
ILLS. Three vols. 
- cae of rare and intense interest.”"—P ost. 


QUEEN MAB. By Julia Kavanagh. 


Author of ** Nathalie,” &e. Second dition. 


Dr. JACOB. By the Author of “ John 


aud 1.” Three vols. {Just ready. 


*— Observer. 


"— Observer. 


CHARLES MACKAY'S NEW VOLUME 
OF POEMS. 


Just ready, feap. cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


STUDIES from the ANTIQUE and 
SKETCHES from NATURE. By Cnances 
Mackay, LL.D., Author of ** U nder Greeu Leaves 
“The Sulamandrine,” &e. 





In 1 vol. post 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


| The TIGER PRINCE; or, Adventures in 


the Wilds of Abyssinia. By Wittiau Dartos. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
SCENES from the DRAMA of EURO- 
PEAN HISTORY. By W. H. Davenrorr Avams. 
: In 12mo., cloth, toned paper, price 5s. 
LOTTIE LONSDALE : or, the Chain and 
its links. By Es IMA J. Worvorse, Author of 
* Millicent Kendric sk, * Married Life,” & 


In crown Svo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
TWICE LOST. A Novel in 1 vol. By 
S. M., Author of “S:ory of a Family,” “Queen 
Isabel,” & 


Virtve Brotuens and Co., 1 Amen corner, 
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Forsyth’s Life of Cicero. 








Now ready, with Illustrations, 2 Vols. post 8vo., 18s. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF CICERO 
lis Character, Public and Domestic, Viewed as a Statesman, 
Orator, and Friend. 


With Selections from his Correspondence and his Orations. 


By WILLIAM FORSYTH, M.A., QC., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 














Now ready, in 1 Vol. demy 8vo., with numerous Illustrations from Photographs, price 15s 








| ae 
| MR. BENTLEY'S 
NEW 


Immediately. 


| 
|WYLDER’S HAND. A Novel, 


. JOSEPH SHERIDAN LE Fanv, Author of “The 
House by the Churchyard.” In 3 yols, post — 
5yo, 


IN SPAIN. A Narrative of Tray. 


Is03. By Hans Creisrian ANDEnsey 
* Tue Improvisatore.” In 1 vol. post 8yo, 


The EASTERN SHORES of th 


ADRIATLE in 1853, with a visit to Montenor 
Ly the Viscountess Srrancronrp, Authoress: of 
“I gyptian Sepulchies Syrian Surines,” ; Ps 
8vo., with coloured Iustrations, a 


LEGENDS of ICELAND. Translate 
By Geonroe KF. J. Powettant Eirtxur MAGyvssoy 
in Svo., with 25 Illustrations by Zweeker aud ol nd 
arusis. 


él in 


Author of 











ber 


Now ready. 


od als al hy T 6 ; ’ 
NOTES OF A CRUISE OF ELMS. “FAWN” BELLE DOnMA: or, the Cros tein 


IN THE 


WESTERN PACIFIC IN THE YEAR 1862. 
By T. H. HOOD. 


“ This volume may be read with profit, not only by all lovers of natural science, and those especially who make 
nthropology their study, but also by our several missionary societies . . . + We have read Mr. Hood's 
volume with real ple:sure; it is clearly and sim) ly expressed; it is full of the best kind of instruction, that which 
resulis from the presentation of facts; and it abounds with entertaining pictures of unsophisticated man and 


primitive nature."—Daily Vews. 


“ Mr. Hood’s narrative of the ‘ Cruise of the Fawn’ in the summer of 1862 recalls much of the pleasure 
with which the more perilous voyages of Captain Cook in the ‘ Resolution,’ nearly a century since in the same 
waters, were followed. It is full of information as to the clusters of beautiful islunds that are scattered over the 
Western Pacific, and contains graphic sketches of the scenery of each group, and interesting accounts of the 
manners aud customs of the natives. . . . . » One of the many attractions of this delightful volume consists 
of numerous chromolithograph illustrations from photographs taken by Captain Cator, including groups of natives 
in quaint costumes, chiefs in war dresses, and many beautiful glimpses of the scenery of the islands.”— Morning 
Post. 

“ A most interesting description of the Fairy Islands which stud the Pacific Ocean. . . . . . Thebook is 
full of curious notes on the ethnology, zoology, and geology of these remarkable islands,"—John Bull, 


“ In the same dircet, simple, and sailor-like way it goes on to the end, towards which every reader will proceed 
with pleasure, but will reach with regret. In the writing there is an effective absence of any straining after effect, 
the numerous illustrations aim rather to be useful by verisimilitude than ornamental by picturesqueness; and the 
strangeness of the scenes and men described render supertluous all dressing-up by either pen or pencil.”— 
Scotsman. 








Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS. 








Just published, a New and Cheaper Edition of the Second Series, in crown 8vo., uniform 
} ’ I ’ ’ 
with the Popular Edition of the First Series, price 3s. 6d. 


RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY PARSON: 
Being a Selection of the Contributions of “A. K. H. B.” to “ Fraser’s 
Seconp Series. 





Magazine.” 

Works by the same Author. 

LEISURE HOURS in TOWN. 
with the above, nearly ready. 


The COMMON-PLACE PHILOSOPHER in TOWN and COUNTRY, 
Post 8vo. Price Qs. 


New and Cheaper Edition, uniform 





London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 








vols. post 80. 


The THIRD and CHEAPER EDITIoy 
of NED LOCKSLEY, the ETONIAN, 4 Novel 
In crown 8vo., with Illustrations, 63, 
“The new comer whom we now hail . . . . writes wigh 
force, with heart, with knowledge, and—what we Want 
most in a novel—with freshness.” — Zines, 


The FOURTH and CONCLUDING 
VOLUME of WASHINGTON IRVING'S Lipg 
and LETTERS. Edited by his nephew, Prenag 
Invinc. Post 8vo., 10s. éd. 


MEADOWLEIGH. A Novel. By the 


Author of “The Ladies of Bever Hollow.” Ig 3 
vols. post 8vo. 

“This story deserves to find more readers than many 

a more pretentious work. ‘The Author possesses a keep 

appreciation of all the better phases of human nature, 

and an equally keen sense of humour. ‘The story of the 

valetudinarian ‘ Vindex’ is deliciously told.”"— Spectator, 


CHRISTMAS at OLD COURT. By the 


Author of “ Whitefriars.” In post 8vo., 103. éd, 
“A more decidedly agreeable book has not been 
published for some time than this ‘ Christmas at OW 
Court,’ "— Observer. 


, 

LADY HORNBY’S CONSTAY. 
TINOPLE during the CRIMEAN WAR. In ia. 
perial 8vo., with beautiful Chromolithographs, Qs. 

“Since Lady Mary Wortley-Montague no female writer 
has given us such 4 perfect insigtt into Turkish domestic 
life as Lady Hornby has done, while there is an entire 
abseuce of that coarseness which was Lady Mary's great 


blemish.” —Reader. 


The SECOND EDITION of the SHA- 


DOW of ASHLYDYAT. By Mrs. Henry Woop, 
Author of * East Lyune,” “ The Channings,” &. la 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


The ILLUSTRATED INGOLDSBY 


LEGENDS, from Sixty Original Drawings by 
Cruikshank, Teuniel, and Leech. In 4to., with mag 
nificent Emblematie Cover, designed by John Leigh- 
ton, F.S.4., price 2ls.; or in morocco extra, dls 64, 
“There could notbe fouud a more pleasant book thas 
the‘ Ingoldsby Legends.’ A seriesot humorous legends 
illustrated by three such men as Leech, Cruikshauk, aud 
Tenniel—what can be more tempting 7’—TZimes. 


The HISTORY ofthe BRITISH NAVY, 
from the EARLIEST PERIOD to the PRESEST 
TIME By C. D. YonGe. In 2 vols. 8vo., 750 pages 
in each, 42s. 

The theme is one that will stir many a heart, young 
and old; and Mr. Yonge has treated it ina manner tha 
cannot fail to bring him honour.”—Atheneum, 


“rn 


Ricwarp Benxtiey, New Burlington street, 
Publisher ia Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





GOLDEN WORDS 
Now ready, in 1 vol., antique type, on toned paper, price 
7s. 6d. extra cloth, or 12s. Gd. morocco, gilt edges. 





This day is published, crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


‘els i mMmya TIO y > 
STATESMAN’S YEAR 
FOR 1864. 
By FREDERICK MARTIN. 
A Statistical, Genealogical, and Historical Account of the States and Sovereigns of the 
Civilized World. Containing a complete Account of the Families of Reigning Sovereigns, 
Members of Governments, Armies and Navies, State of Education, Population of all 
Civilized Countries, and a variety of information indispensable to the newspaper writers 





THE BOOK 


and readers, and all who are engaged in public affairs. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London and Cambridge. 


GOLDEN WORDS: 


The Rich and Precious Jewel of God's Holy W rd 
Prayer—The Lord’s Supper—Christ Mystical—The Sab- 
bath—Public Worship—The Art of Hearing —Walking 
with God—Faith—Repentance: and Passages on Mie 
cellaneous Subjects. Selections from the Works of 
Divines principally of the Sixteenth and Seveuteenta 
Centuries. 

Oxford and London: Joun Henry and James PaReER 
Birmingham: Henry Watcur. 


Post free for 7 Postage Stamps. 
TEW WORK on COD LIVER OIL; 
its Purity, Mode of Preparation, and A lminis- 
tration. Proving that the best and most efficacious co 
liver oil is prepared from fresh livers, has the least 
colour, and is the most agreeable to the taste and smell. 
By Joun Savory, Member of the Society of Apothe- 
caries, London. 
John Churchill and Sons, Medical Publishers, New 
Burlington street; and Savory and Moore, Chemists to 
to the Queen and His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
143 New Bond street, London. 
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NEW WORKS. 


sir JOHN ELIOT ; a Biography. 
re i] wn Svo., with 2 Portraits | 
[Early in February. 





py Jonny ForsTER. 2 vols. cr 
frow the Originals at Port Eliot. 
* The most illustrious Confessor in the cause of liberty 
‘ 9 2 hie 7 . 

l Hexny HAiam. 


ghom that tune p oducel. 


EDUCATIONAL 


MESSRS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


WORKS 


BELL AND DALDY. 





FOREIGN CLASSICS, 
WITIL ENGLISIE NOT’S FOR SCHOOLS. 


Feap. vo. 





with Observations on the Con- 





Lord 


4URCH and SPATE; 
oe s Rovent 


flict of Churelies. 
syo., 128 


The STORY of the GUNS. By 





The Rev. Dr. HOWSON’S HUL. | 
SEAN LECTURES on the CHARACTER of ST. PAUL. 


80., 95+ | 


Professor MAX MULLER’S LEC- | 
TURES on the SCIENCE of LANGUAGE, delivered at 
the Royal Institution. FIRSTLY SERLES, Fourth Edition, 


8¥0., 12s. 


6. 
TALES of THEBES and ARGOS. 
ve Rev gy ee bg Scholar of 


vy. GEORGE 


Oxtord. 





~ 
‘ 


The QUEEN’S MARIES: a 
Romance of Holyrood. By G. J. Wuyre MELVILLE, 
of “The Gladiators,” &c. Third Edition. Crown 





LYRA DOMESTICA: Srconxp 
Scums. From the German of Srrrra, Geruarpr, and 
other favourite Hymn-wviters, by R. Massie. Feap. 8vo., 


a. Od. 


The REIGN of ELIZABETH, 
Vos. Land If.; being Vols. VII. and VIII. of The His- 
tory of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of 
Elizabeth, By J. A. Frovupr, M.A. Second Edition, 
with Medallion, price 233. 


10. 
Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY 
of ENGLAND from the ACCESSION of JAMES IL 
Library Edition, with Portraitand brief Memoir. & vols. 
5¥u., 80s, 


CABINET EDITION, in 8 vols. post Svo., price 43s. 


11. 
Lord MACAULAY’S HISTORY 
of ENGLAND from the ACCESSION of JAMES II. 
People's Edition, publishing in 14 Monthly Parts, 1s. 
each. Vol. I. crown 5vo., price 4s. 6d., now ready. 





12. 
RECREATIONS ofa COUNTRY | 
PARSON. By“ A.K.H. Bo" New and Choaper Edi- | 
tion of tie Second Series, uniform with the Popular | 
Elition of the First Series. Crown 8vo., price 3s. 6d. 
Works by the same Author :— 
LEISURE HOURS in TOWN. New and 


cheaper Edition, uniform with the above, nearly ready. 


The COMMON-PLACE PHILOSOPHER 


in TOWN and COUNTRY. Post 8vo., price 9s. 


18. 
ENGLISH BIBLICAL CRITI- 
CISM and the PENTATEUCH, from a GERMAN 
POLNT of VIEW. By the Rev. Jonn M. ARNowp, B.D. 
Hon. Sec, to the Moslem Missiun Society. Vol. I., 8vo., 
ba. (On Thursday next. 


u. 
SCRIPTURAL PARA- 


PHRASES ; a Commentary wholly Biblical on some of 
> Collects, Epistles, and Gospels. By a Layman. 8vo., 
8s. 


15 
A GUIDE to GEOLOGY. By 
J. PHILLIPS, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Geology | 
in the University of Oxford. Fifth and Cheaper Edition, | 
With Plates and Diagrams. Feap. 8vo., 4s. 





16. | 





CONTANSEAU’S PRACTICAL 


DICTION \RY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LAN- | 
— 8. Seventh Edition, with corrections, Post 
CONTANSEAU’S POCKET FRENCH DIC- 


TIONAR\ Second Edition, corrected. Square lsmo., 





sy } 
London: 
LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, ROBERTS, 


and GREEN. | 


Monvracu, MP. | ; 


of 


The attention of teachers is requested to this series of 


The FOU R ‘EXPERIMEN’ 'S in | French authors, which has been projected with the in- 


| tention of supplying cheap and accurate editions of 
popular books, carefully prepared upon a seh lur-like 
plan, with special reference to the wants of students. 
| The principhs of annotation whic h have been applied 
successfully to Greek and Latin authors, have been 
| adopicd, diffieult constructions | Oiuted out and ex; lined, 
questions of grammar elucidated, diffie:lt or idiomatic 


gir J. Emerson Tennent, K.C.S., DL.D., PRS. With | phrases rendered, where it can be done without spoiling 
2 [ilustrat ous on Wood. Post 5vo., 7s. 6d. the sense, by good idiomatie Mnglish, a id throughout a 
—- comparison between Une two languages is kept before the 

4 | student, so that he may be led to remark the points in 


which the languages differ, and thus to gain a perception 
of their niceties. Phrases that are obs >lete are also noted, 
It is believed that these editions will be found better 
adapted for the purpose of instruction than any that have 
yet been published. 


GERMAN BALLADS. 

From UHLAND, GORTHE, and SCHILLER; 
With Introductions to each Poem, copious Explanatory 
Notes, nnd Biographical Notices, by 
C. BIELEFIELD. 

Price 3s. Cd. 

“ We have seldom if ever met with a German book more 
likely to prove attractive and useful to beginners, The 
Editor has added brief introductory notices, which are 
quite to the point, and explanatory notes, which the 
scholar cannot fail to find useful.”"—Guardian. 


SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN. 
Complete Text, with Notes, &e., by 
Dr, A. Bucniter. 
Piice 6s. 6d. 

“ We never saw a work of the sort that has been more 
fairly and honestly executed. The notes are short and to 
the point. ‘I'he difticulties which the play presents have 
been smoothed away by Dr. Buchheim’s judicious and 
careful notes, so that a reader who is but moderately ac- 
quainted with German will be able to take pleasure in 
reading this grand work in the language in which it is 
written.”"—Z don Guardian. 


SELECT FABLES OF LA FONTAINE. 
Edited, with English Notes for Schools, by 
Vr. E. A. Gasc, M.A, 
Third Edition, revised, 5s. 

“ None need now be afraid to introduce this eminently 
French author, either on account of the difficulty of 
translating him, or the occasional licence of thought and 
expression in which he indulges. The renderings of 
idiomatic passages are unusually good, and the purity of 
English perfect." —Atheneum. 


ADVENTURES DE TELEMAQUE. 
Par FEeNeLon. 
Edited, with English Notes for Schools, by 
C.J. DELILLE. 
Second Edition, revised, 4s. 6d. 

“It is quite a rarity to meet with notes on modern 
foreign authors conveying so much explauatory informa- 
tion in so small a space, and such excellent renderings 
of idiomat'c passages, which even ifeasy to translate word 
for word, are not so easy to put into good English.”"— 
Athenwum, 





HISTOIRE DE CHARLES XII. 
Par VoLTatre. 
Edited, with English Notes for Schools, by L. Direy. 
Third Edition, revised, 3s. 6d. 


PICCIOLA. 
By X. B. SAINTINE. 
Edited, with English Notes for Schools, by Dr. Dunvc. 
Second Edition, revised, 3s. 6d. 

*,* This interesting story has been selected with the 
intention of providing for schools and young persous a 
good specimen of contemporary French literature, free 
from the solecisms which are frequently met with in 
writers Of a past age. 


Sold separately at 1s. each, Half-bound, ls, 6d. each, 


THE FRENCH DRAMA. 
Being a Selection of the best Tragedies and Comedies 

Moliere, Racine, P. Corneille, ‘I. Corneille, and 
Voltaire. With Arguments in English at the head of 
each scene, snd Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by 
A. GOMBERT. 

Contents: Comedies by Moliere:--Le Misanthrope. 
L'Avare. Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Le Tartutfe. 
Le Malade Imaginaire. Les Femmes Savantes. Les 
Fourberies de Seapin. Les Precieuses Ridicules. L'Ecole 
des Femmes. L'Ecole des Maris. Le Medecin Malgre 
Lui. M.de Pouceauguac. Amphitryon, 

‘Tragedies, &c., by Raeine :—La Thebaide, ou les Freres 
Alexgndre le Grand. Andromaque. Les 
voll, Brittanicus. 


Enremis. ‘ : 
Berenice. Bajazet. 
Iphigenie. Phedre. 


Piaideuis, 

Mithridate. 
By P. Corneille :—Le Cid, 

Pompee. 
By T.€ 


Esther. Athalie. 
Horace. Cinna. Polyeucte. 


wneil'e:—Arigne. 


Piays by Voltaire :—Brutus. Zaire. Alzire, Orestes. | 
La Mort de Cesar. Semiramis. | 


Le Fanatisme. Merope. 


A NEW FRENCH COURSE, 
ON A GREATLY IMPROVED PLAN 
Feap., 


ton, Harrow, 
trinity Colle 


Svo. 


Rusby. Wellin 
se, Dublin, &e. 


By Mous. F. E. A. Gase, M.A., of Paris. 


Gase’s First French Book, Price 1s. 6d, This 
work is parily based upon the system introduced by 
Oliendontl, and adapted by Dr. Alu iu a siunilar one, 
and it has the further advantage that the a rangement 
is methodical, and proper attention is paid to che direct 
teaching of the grammar. 


In use at J] ston Clege, 








Gase’s French Fables jor Beginners, in Prose, 
with &: Index of all the Words at the end of the bvok. 
Price 2s. 

“ Weitten in a purer and more modern style than other 
works of this class,"—Athenzum, 

Grase’s Second French Book ; being a Grammar 
and Exercise Book, on a new and practical plan, and 
intended as a Sequel to the First Freuch Book. Price 
23. Gd. 

Gase’s Key to the First and Second French Books. 
3s. 6d. 





Gase’s TTistoires Amusantes et Lnstructives ; or, 
8 slections of Complete Stories from the best Moderu 
French Authors who have written for the Young. With 
English Notes. Price 2s. 6d. 

Gases Practical Guide to Modern French Con- 
versation; containing the most frequent aad useful 
phrases in every-day talk, and everybody 4 vecessary 
questions and answers in travel-talk, Price 2». vd. 

French Poetry for the Young. With Fauglish 
Notes, and preceded by a few plain Rules of Fiench 
Prosudy. 3s. 

Grase’s: Materials for French 
or, ‘Sel-ciions from the best Euglish Prose Writers, 
with copious Foot notes and Hints for Idiomatic Ken- 
devings. Price 4s. 6d.—K EY, 6s. 

** Students could not have a better book."—~—<Athenwum. 

Gase’s Prosateurs Contemporains ; or, Selections 
in Prose, chiefly from Coutemporary Freuch Liiera- 
ture. With English Notes. 5s. 

Gasc’s le Petit Compagnon: a French Talk-book 
for V.itde Children. With 52 Lilustrations. Ilémo., 


23. 6d, _ 


Analecta Greca Minora, With Introductory 
Sentences, English Notes, and a Dictionary. By the 
Rev. P. Frosr, M.A., late Fellow of 5t. Julun's College, 
Cambridge. Feap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Materials for Greck Prose Composition. By the 
Rev. P. Frost, M.A. Feap. svv., 6d.—KEY to 
ditto, 53. 

Materials for Latin Prose Composition. 
Rev. P. Frost, M.A. Third Editi.n. lamo., 
KEY to ditto, 4s. 

Latin Prose Lessons. By the Rey. A. Cuurcn, 
M.A., ove of the Masters of Merchaut Taylors’ School. 
Feap. 8vo., 23. td. 

A Latin Grammar. By T. Uewrrr Key, M.A., 
F.R.S., Professor of Comparative Gramunear, and Head 
Master of the Junior School in University College. 
Third Edition, revised. Post Svo., 8+. 

Professor Key's Short Latin Grammar for Schools. 
Third Edition. Post 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

*** Professor Key's Latiu Grammar is highly honourable 
to English scholarship.—Johu Coningion, M.A. (now 
Protessor of Latin, Qaford),in Appeudix w Vaughan's 
‘Oxford Reform.’” 

Macleane’s Selections from 
Tristia, Heroides, Metamorphoses. 
Notes. Feap. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Sabrine Corolla in hortulis Regie Schole Salo- 
piensis contexruerunt tres viri floribus leyendis, Euditio 
altera, 8vo., 12s. 


rose ( omposition ; 


Js. 


By the 


2s. td 


Ovid: Amores, 
With English 


CLASSICAL TABLES.  8vo. 

Notabilia Quedam ; or, the principal Tenses of 
such Irreguiar Greek Verbs and Hlementary Greek, 
Latin, and French Constructions as are of frequent 
occurrence, Ls. 6d. 

A Cataloque of Greek Verbs, Irregular and 
Defective ; their leading Formations, Tenses in use, 
and Dialectic Inflexions. By J. 58. Barap, T.C.D. 33. 6d. 

Greek Accidence, By P. Frost. 1s. 

Richmond Rules to form the Ovidian Distich. 
By J. Tare, M.A, Is. 6d. 

Homeric Dialect. By J. S. Batrp. 1s. 6d. 

Latin Accidence, By P. Frost, 1s. 

Latin Versification. 1s. Latin Syntax. 1s, 

The Elements of the English Language. By 
Ervesr AvamMs, Ph.D., Assistaut-Master in University 
College School. Third Edition, revised. Post 5vo., 
ds. 6d. 


The Student's Text Book of English and General 





Nistory, from B.c. 100 to the Present Time. With 
Genealogical Tables, and a Sketch of the English Con- 
stitution. By D. Beave, Sixth Edition. Post svo., 
2s, éd., cloth; 2s., sewed. 











London: BELL and DALDY, 186 Fleet Street. 
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THE INTERNATION AL - INANC IAL SOCIETY 
(Li ) 


ARE PREPARED TO RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE CAPITAL OF 


L 


THE LAND SECURITIES COMPANY 


(LIMITED). 








CAPITAL, £2,000,000, in 40.000 SHARES of £50 EACH, 
Of which 1,000,0002, in 20,000 Shares of 50/. each, only to be issued at present. 
£3 PER SHARE TO BE PAID ON ALLOTMENT, 
IT IS NOT CONTEMPLATED TO CALL MORE THAN £10 PER SHARE IN ALL, OR MORE THAN £5 PER SHARE 
(INCLUDING £3 ON ALLOTMENT) IN THE FIRST YEAR, 
Incorporated, with Limited Liability, under ‘ The Companies’ Act, 1862.” 
Application will be made to Parliament, in the next Session, for an Act conferring special powers. 


Directors. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH—Pnresipexr, 
THE DIRECTORS OF THE INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL SOCIETY (LIMITED) ACTING AS A FINANCE Ci MMITTER, 








JOHN ENNIS, Esq., M.P. (Director of the Bank of Ireland.) HENRY KINGSCOTE, Esq. 
SIR JAMES FERGUSSON, Barr., M.P. JOHN HORATIO LLOYD, Esq. (Director Lands Improvement 
FULKE SOUTHWELL GREVILLE, Esq., M.P. | Company.) _ : ; 
SIR JOHN CHARLES DALRYMPLE HAY, Barr, M.P. HON. WILLIAM NAPIER (Director Lands Improvement Cop. 
JAMES MACKIE, Esq., M.P. | _ pany.) 
SIR LAURENCE PALK, Bart., M.P. | HON. HENRY PETRE. 
SIR HENRY STRACEY, Barr., M.P. | SIR CHARLES RICH, Barr. (Chairman Lands Improvement 
WILLIAM DARGAN, Esgq., Dublin. } Company. ) 
HENRY FARQUHAR, Esa. (Herries, Farquhar, and Co.) | PHILIP TWELLS, Ese. (Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co,) 
SIR JOHN GRAY, Dublin. ! 
Bankers. 
Messrs. Barcuay, Bevan, Trirrox, TWELLSs, and Co., Lombard street, Messrs. Herries, Farguitar, and Co., St. James's street, London, 
London. 
Solicitors. 
Messrs, BrrcHaM, DALRYMPLE, DRAKE, and WarD, Parlia- 1 Messrs. Hunter, Biair, and Cowan, W.S. ...«. «» Edinburgh. 
oa cap H ec o eee London. JOHN MAcNAMARA CANTWELL, Esq. a ae Dublin 
Messrs. West and Kina, 3 Charlotte row, Mansion House Joun Jutray, Ese. : 5 a. 
Brokers. 
Messrs. Seymour and Co., 38 Throgmorton street. | Messrs. P. CazENOVE and Co., 52 Threadneedle street. 


Offices. 
International Society's Temporary Offices—54 Old Broad Street, E.C.; and 2 Old Palace Yard, Westminster, §.W. 











The Directors of the INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL SOCIETY, in submitting | from any over issue of Debentures by the Company. It is well known 
this Prospectus to the Public, call attention to the fact that the Com- | that very large sums of money lie comparatively idle in the Provincial 
pany has been established to supply an admitted want in this country, | Banks, and in the hands of Trustees and private individuals, which it 
where landed property is less negotiable as a Fund of Credit than in | js believed will be readily invest dthrough those Agencies, in MortgageDe- 
any — of “4 a r ee .. — » ——. large — bentures founded upon real securities, and further guzrantecd by a large 
associations, such as the Banks of Hypethecation in Prussia, Austria, | uncalled capital, many of the securities constituting. 2s before men- 
and Holland, the Credit Foncier of France, &c., &c., make advances on | tioned, reese upon Land under special Acts of Parliament. 
Land with promptitude, at a moderate rate of Interest, and at a small The Company, acting by their Debenture system, will be enabled to 
attendant expense. | turn over their paid-up capital many times in the year. It is estimated 

These undertakings are all founded on the principle of the interven- | that a working fund of £200,000, being £10 per share, would be suffi- 
tion of a Society, with large subscribed capital and consequent credit, | cient to conduct a business involving operations of three or four millions 
enabling it to raise money on the most favourable terms, as an inter- | per annum, and a moderate commission upon that amount would produce 
mediary between borrowers and lenders seeking investment on Landed | an income which, after making the most ample deductions for working 
Security. expenses and reserve fund, will leave a sum available for Dividend sufii- 

The difficulty, delay, and heavy costs incurred in effecting the mort- | cient to remunerate the Shareholders on an unusually high se 
gage of even first-class property are well known; and there are | proved by the large profits made by the Lands Improvement Com 
numerous valuable interests arising out of Land which are at present | jin the ten years they have been in operation. 
almost unavailable as a source of Credit, especially in times of financial | The powerful landed and financial support which the Company has 
depression, already obtained insure the two elements which are essential to a com- 

The Company will act as Agents between the investing Public and | mercial success, namely, a steady and constant demand and supply. 
the Borrower. They will also make advances repayable at fixed terms, Applications for Bis er a ra eS INTERNATIONA 
or by terminable annuities, on Landed Estate, and on every charge upon | Fyyaxcrat Society (Limited), at their temporary Ofices, 54 Old Broad 
Land, such as County and Parish Rates, Rates levied on Land under stroct. E.C . ’ 

Public or Private Acts of Parliament, Royal Charters, Commissions of | ila 
Sewers, Improvement Rent Charges on Private Estates, Towns In- | * 
provement Rates, Ground Rents, Harbour Trusts, &e. No. 

All the necessary preliminary steps have been taken for applying to | To the Directors of the INTERNATIONAL Frxanctat Society (Limited), 
Parliament in the ensuing Session for a special Act in aid of the Com- 54 Old Broad street. EC. 
painy’s operations; and with a view immediately to secure to the Com- | 
pany a field for the commencement of business, provisional and remune- 
rative arrangements have been made for operations of an extensive 
character in connection with securities created for the Improvement of | . 4 
Land, under the Lands Improvement Company's Acts P Parliament, | mn eae eth re ho sore Bes ond J pti an perp fore 
and which are preference charges on valuable private estates, allay t sd te aa a , nt Gunton porns ‘bedient ‘s eae ae 

Upon the basis of the Securities thus acquired, the Company will | “ted to ms.——5 sme, Contomnen, your checient Hervant, 
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FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES, 


GENTLEMEN,—I request you to allot me Shares of oUt 
|in the Lanp Securities Company (Limited), and I hereby agree to 
become a member of that Company, and to accept such Shares, or any 


| 
issue Mortgage Debentures at fixed rates of interest, payable half-yearly, | ® Name in ‘op + telenbebedese sng eaves Othe 
for shorter or longer terms, as may suit Investors; and such a system | re rr senerenyirennenh oriener ras 
of registration will be adopted as will effectively protect the lenders | ONE gente dcavcecaaciscasneser ee 








I AND SECURITIES COMPANY (LIMITED).—The Directors of the Inrernationar Frxancrat Socirry (Limited) hereby 
4 GIVE NOTICE that no further Applications for Shares in the above Company will be received after SATURDAY, the 2ord 
inst., from London ; or MONDAY, the 25th, from the Country. By Order, 

54 Old Broad Street, 21st January, 1864. WALTER A. MICHAEL, Secretary. 





Jounx CAMPBELL. of Strand 
i Published by him 


Loxpon: Printe voy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at No. 18 Exeter strect, 
'o4. 


eet, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, January 23, | 





No. 1 Wellington street, in the Precinct of the t 
atthe ‘*Specratror ” Otlice, No. 1 Wellington sti 
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